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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

FOUR  FRIENDS  AND  BENEFACTORS 
WHO  HAVE  BLESSED  MY  LIFE 


Maggie  Corpening-Bristol 

Who  at  13  years  came  from  Alabama  to  North  Carolina  with  my 
mother,  a  bride,  and  was  almost  a  second  mother  to  my  four  older 
brothers  and  me. 

Aunt  Haley 

A  freed  former  slave  living  in  her  cabin  near  our  rural  home  who 
always  seemed  to  have  a  piece  of  candy  for  a  little  boy  who  passed 
her  cabin  to  and  from  school. 

Uncle  Stanhope  Hood 

Former  slave  and  friend  of  my  grandfather,  who  after  freedom  lived 
in  his  own  cabin  on  my  grandfather's  farm,  and  although  he  was  un- 
able to  read  or  write  became  a  preacher  of  great  power. 

Herbert  Bell  Shaw 

Senior  Bishop  and  pulpit  giant  of  the  A.M.E.  Zion  Church,  and  always 
a  close  friend  and  strong  supporter  in  the  work  of  the  World  Methodist 
Council. 


Heaven  Is  Richer  For  Having  Them 
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Foreword  Tf^? 

Something  seems  to  be  missing!  Where  are  the  great  heroes  oftfie 
Christian  pulpit  today?  I  have  found  myself  genuinely  sorry  for  young 
preachers  today,  not  that  they  are  lacking  in  intelligence,  training  or 
ability,  but  that  they  seem  to  be  woefully  lacking  in  heroes.  In  some 
mysterious  way  they  seemed  to  have  quietly  passed  from  the  scene. 

Perhaps  the  media  has  made  us  too  familiar  with  ministers  and 
has  taken  away  the  mystique.  Possibly  the  financially  inspired  type 
of  ministry,  which  has  little  to  inspire,  has  dampened  the  interest  of 
many.  Can  it  be  that  the  rapid  advance  in  communications  has  deflated 
heroes  as  an  object  of  admiration,  and  made  them  appear  less  out- 
standing? Whatever  the  reason,  this  book  is  being  written  with  a 
genuine  concern,  in  an  effort  to  bring  alive  in  these  pages  some  of 
the  twentieth  century  greats.  Twenty-four  of  what  I  am  calling  "Pulpit 
Giants"  of  the  past  have  been  selected. 

This  list  is  not  intended  to  be  exclusive.  Two  rules  have  determined 
its  make  up. 

1.  Only  preachers  who  are  no  longer  living  were  selected. 

2.  I  must  have  personally  known  each  of  the  list  in  more  than  a 
passing  way.  Most  of  these  pulpit  giants  have  preached  in  my  churches, 
and  quite  a  number  of  them  have  been  guests  in  our  home.  They  have 
all  left  me  in  great  debt  to  them,  and  I  want  to  share  them  with  others. 

There  were  other  great  twentieth  century  preachers  whom  I  would 
have  liked  to  include.  Among  these  were  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
James  Cleland,  Henry  Howard,  Gerald  Kennedy,  WE.  Sangster,  Frank 
S.  Hickman,  Leslie  D.  Weatherhead,  Wallace  Hamilton,  Ernest  Free- 
mont  Tittle  and  others.  Although  I  had  some  personal  contact  with 
them,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  was  extensive  enough  to  do  their  profiles 
adequately. 

In  trying  to  evaluate  their  various  gifts  and  contributions  I  have 
compiled  a  list  of  characteristics  and  qualities  which  I  consider  to 
be  basic  to  great  preaching.  Others  may  have  a  quite  different  list. 
The  twenty-four  profiled  ministers  all  possessed  these  basics  in  some 
degree,  but  perhaps  a  sense  of  humor  was  the  most  unanimously  a 
major.  Assuming  that  this  list  is  somewhat  true  of  each,  only  a  Key 
Descriptive  Phrase  at  the  close  of  each  profile  will  be  used  to  shar- 
pen the  distinction  between  them.  The  basic  list  of  characteristics  and 
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qualities  follows: 

Moral  Courage  and  Convictions 

Dedication  to  his  Call 

Consistency  of  Thought  and  Action 

Personal  Discipline 

Sense  of  Humor 

Rapport  with  Congregation 

Prophetic  Insight  and  Voice 

Scholarship 

Sincerity 

Versatility 

Originality 

Inclusive  Personal  AND  Social  Gospel 

In  profiling  this  group  of  twenty-four,  one  unavoidable  observation 
was  so  striking  that  it  must  be  mentioned.  Only  five  died  between 
ages  sixty  and  seventy,  and  none  earlier.  One  passed  away  in  his  one 
hundred  and  seventh  year,  and  the  other  eighteen  averaged  living  into 
their  mid-eighties!  Could  longevity  be  one  of  the  rewards  of  the 
ministry? 

I  am  indebted  to  many  sources  for  some  of  the  basic  background 
dates  and  facts,  especially  The  Encyclopedia  of  World  Methodism, 
of  which  I  was  a  sponsor,  contributor  and  editorial  board  member. 
For  the  most  part,  however  these  profile  materials  have  come  from 
friendship,  correspondence  and  personal  contacts  with  the  subjects. 
In  several  of  these  profiles  I  have  used  events  and  incidents  from  my 
writings  in  other  contexts,  now  out  of  print,  which  makes  them  clearer 
and  more  personal.  My  wife,  Mae,  has  been  a  splendid  editorial  critic 
and  proofreader  as  well  as  generally  helpful  in  many  other  ways. 

Tuthill 

Lake  Junaluska,  N.C. 
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Charles  Reynolds  Brown 

(1862-1950) 

Dean  Brown  of  Yale  was  one  of  the  shining  hghts  of  the  Christian 
pulpit  during  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth  century.  Both  as  preacher 
and  teacher  he  was  the  very  epitome  of  ministerial  ethics  and  practice. 
In  his  position  as  dean  of  a  prestigious  Divinity  School,  he  influenced 
the  lives  and  ministry  of  nearly  a  generation  of  young  men  who  went 
out  into  churches  across  America  and  the  world  to  be  as  much  like 
him  as  they  were  able  to  be. 

The  senior  minister  of  the  church  in  which  this  writer  was  the  as- 
sociate was  one  of  the  devotees  of  this  noted  religious  leader.  In  this 
position  I  was  able  to  observe  how  he  followed  with  singleness  of 
purpose  the  example  and  teaching  of  his  idol.  His  Sunday  discipline 
in  what  he  ate,  how  he  dressed  as  well  as  the  full  routine  of  the  day 
were  strictly  in  accord  with  Dean  Brown's  teaching.  In  the  day  by 
day  practice  of  his  profession,  also,  he  was  equally  conscious  of  the 
correctness  which  he  had  been  taught.  He  kept  his  relationships  with 
all  of  his  parishioners  in  line  with  their  highest  expectation,  and  was 
a  very  popular  minister.  It  was  in  his  relations  with  the  female  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation,  however,  that  he  was  most  determined  to 
obey  the  Dean  Brown  cardinal  principle  of  avoiding  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  evil.  His  daily  pastoral  visitation,  far  more  usual  then 
than  it  appears  today,  was  always  with  his  wife  accompanying  him. 
Or  if  it  were  not  possible  for  her  to  be  with  him,  I  was  required  to 
lay  aside  my  own  responsibilities  and  make  the  visitation  round  with 
him.  No  person  could  have  more  faithfully  carried  out  the  ministerial 
behavior  pattern  he  had  been  taught  in  Divinity  School.  Thus  it  was 
that  I  learned  to  know  Dean  Brown  long  before  I  had  ever  seen  or 
met  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1932  my  wife  and  I  were  on  our  way  to  New  Haven 
where  I  was  to  enroll  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  Our  plans  called 
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for  a  two  or  three  day  visit  in  New  York.  Dean  Brown  was  by  that 
time  retired,  but  was  still  in  great  popular  demand  as  a  preacher. 
We  were  delighted  to  see  that  he  was  to  preach  at  Riverside  Church 
in  (he  absence  of  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  I^bsdick  on  the  Sunday  we  were 
in  New  York.  We  remember  well  that  his  sermon  topic  was  **Stop, 
Look  and  Think!".  His  preaching  that  day  did  nothing  to  lessen  the 
high  appreciation  we  already  had  for  him.  Then  in  New  Haven  there 
were  many  occasions  to  hear  him  and  to  become  better  acquainted. 

Perhaps  (he  sermon  for  which  Dean  Brown  was  and  is  most  fa- 
mous is  his  *'lhrcc  Philosophies  of  Life"  based  upon  the  parable 
ol  (he  Oood  Samaritan.  Certainly  it  has  been  (he  most  plagiarized 
sermon  in  history.  I  have  often  heard  it  preached  without  any  word 
of  credit  to  him.  I  even  knew  of  one  young  minister  who  submitted 
it  for  pubiica(ion  in  a  book  of  sermons,  only  (o  have  it  rejected! 
Perhaps  he  did  not  know  why.  Recently  it  has  been  making  its  rounds 
with  an  in(roduction  involving  Scotland  Yard  and  the  detectives  find- 
ing three  different  sandal  tracks  on  the  Jericho  road  with  the  three 
philosophies  appearing  as  lettering  in  (he  different  tracks!  Still  there 
is  no  word  of  credit  given,  aldiough  1  suppose  someone  thought  that 
silly  addition  made  it  his  original  sermon.  In  the  last  few  years  I 
have  heard  (his  version  preached  to  the  same  congregation  by  two 
diffcrcn(  pas(ors! 

In  (he  even(  (here  are  those  who  have  not  preached  it  or  heard 
it  preached,  a  brief  summary  may  be  in  order.  First,  however,  let 
it  be  said  tha(  al( hough  Dean  Brown  made  the  sermon  famous  and 
the  substance  of  (he  original  message  was  his,  he  freely  gave  credit 
for  the  outline  to  a  former  student  who  had  turned  it  in  on  a  writ- 
ten assignment  in  one  of  the  Dean's  homiletics  classes.  He  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  (ha(  this  was  the  best  sermon  outline  ever  turned 
in  to  him  by  a  s(uden(. 

The  oudine  of  (he  (hree  poin(s  is  as  follows  and  is  as  simple  as 
i(  is  gread 

1.  The  thieves  —  "What  is  yours  is  mine  and  I  will  take  it!' 

2.  Priest-Levite  —  "What  is  mine  is  mine  and  I  will  keep  it!' 

3.  Samaritan  —  "What  is  mine  is  yours  and  I  will  share  it!' 

Everyone  will  probably  agree  that  this  sermon  merits  the  wide 
recognition  it  has  received,  but  perhaps  a  word  of  credit  should  have 
been  given  both  to  the  Dean  and  to  his  anonymous  student! 
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Dean  Brown  should  probably  receive  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit 
or  responsibility  for  the  wave  of  quoting  scripture  lessons  from 
memory  which  swept  across  the  country  several  years  ago,  but  which 
is  apparently  not  quite  so  prevalent  in  pulpits  today.  This  practice, 
which  some  might  refer  to  as  a  bit  of  "Show  business"  became  a 
sort  of  hallmark  of  his  students.  Some  have  continued  the  practice, 
while  others  have  discovered  that  the  time  required  for  memorizing 
the  scripture  lesson  can  more  properly  be  used  in  more  careful  ser- 
mon making! 

There  was  also  criticism,  usually  from  teachers  of  proper  speak- 
ing, who  correctly  felt  that  a  good  reader  with  proper  enunciation 
fitted  the  service  of  worship  better  than  those  whose  memory  had 
to  be  supplemented  by  their  own  personal  version  of  holy  writ.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Dean,  himself,  did  not  completely  escape  the 
jibes  of  those  who  would  sometimes  ask,  "Was  that  the  King  James 
or  the  Dean  Brown  version  of  the  Bible?"  It  was  also  noted  by  some 
with  wry  amusement  that  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  his  ser- 
mon texts  seemed  to  come  from  the  lengthy  final  chapter  of  John's 
gospel!  He  could  quote  the  entire  chapter  perfectly! 

The  Dean  Emeritus  was  often  seen  at  the  Divinity  School,  and 
was  looked  upon  by  the  students  as  a  splendid  model  in  the  profes- 
sion in  which  they  hoped  someday  to  excel.  We  all  took  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  hear  him  preach,  and  to  seek  such  personal 
contact  with  him  as  was  possible. 

Once  during  the  week  of  the  Lyman  Beecher  and  the  Nathaniel 
Taylor  lectures  there  was  an  incident  in  which  his  devotees  were  dis- 
appointed in  his  handling  of  a  situation.  Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  a 
former  student  of  Dean  Brown  and  an  outstanding  authority  on  social 
issues,  was  delivering  the  Taylor  lectures.  Few  people  would  have  dared 
to  question  in  any  way  the  word  of  this  noted  Union  Theological 
professor.  Dean  Brown,  however,  was  perhaps  growing  more  con- 
servative in  his  thinking  as  he  grew  older  and  did  not  think  it  be- 
yond his  right  to  question  a  former  student's  position. 

All  through  his  opening  lecture  Dr.  Niebuhr  repeatedly  used  the 
term  bourgeois  in  referring  to  social  class.  Evidently  Dean  Brown 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  his  former  student  on  the  theme  of  the 
lecture.  What  made  the  situation  more  explosive  was  the  fact  that 
Dean  Brown  would  be  doing  a  brief  devotional  to  open  the  second 
day  of  the  lectures.  To  the  shock  and  surprise  of  the  large  audience. 
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who  were  largely  students  or  former  students,  Dean  Brown  stepped 
into  the  pulpit  and  with  considerable  scorn  shouted,  "Bourgeois! 
Bourgeois!  Bourgeois!"  and  proceeded  to  make  some  appropriate, 
or  inappropriate,  remarks.  This  became  the  talk  of  the  campus  with 
everyone  waiting  to  see  how  Niebuhr  would  respond.  To  his  great 
credit  he  entered  the  pulpit,  smiled  and  said,  ''Bourgeois!"  Every- 
body laughed  and  there  was  once  more  a  relaxed  atmosphere.  The 
Dean  had  come  out  second  best  in  this  exchange,  but  I  am  sure  there 
was  no  further  negative  result  in  the  relationship  of  these  two  giants. 

There  is  a  wide  chasm  between  Dean  Brown  and  the  present  gener- 
ation of  minister,  but  one  or  two  values  may  be  lifted  up.  Ministers 
today  can  well  afford  to  take  a  long,  close  look  at  the  ministerial 
discipline  insisted  upon  by  Dean  Brown  in  his  training  of  young 
ministers.  Some  of  the  things  he  taught  may  have  lost  significance 
for  today,  but  many  of  them  are  still  relevant.  This  is  very  true  in 
view  of  the  deep  concern  in  the  church  at  present  that  some  tighten- 
ing up  in  our  more  relaxed  attitude  toward  ministerial  ethics  and 
conduct  is  long  over-due. 


Key  Descriptive  Phase: 

Christian  Discipline  in  preaching  and  living. 
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Clovis  G. 


(1882- 


Chappell 

1972) 


For  much  of  my  life  the  name,  Clovis  Chappell,  was  only  a  sort 
of  magic  word  in  the  ministerial  profession.  For  many  years  I  had 
heard  much  about  him  but  had  little  opportunity  to  meet  him  per- 
sonally until  I  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  his  final  pastorate 
at  First  Methodist,  Charlotte  in  1949. 

He  had  on  one  occasion  preached  for  me  at  Central  Church, 
Asheville,  and  I  had  had  some  personal  contacts  with  him  just  pri- 
or to  his  retirement.  He  had  accepted  my  invitation  to  preach  in 
Asheville  because  his  brother,  Ashley,  had  been  the  pastor  of  that 
church  many  years  before.  I  have  often  wondered  what  quirk  in  the 
Methodist  appointment  system  could  have  made  me  probably  the 
only  person  to  have  had  the  honor  of  following  both  of  the  famous 
Chappell  brothers. 

After  going  to  Charlotte,  I  invited  Dr.  Chappell  to  return  and 
preach  for  me  on  numerous  occasions  and  a  real  friendship  deve- 
loped between  us.  He  once  confided  to  me  that  I  was  the  only  minister 
who  ever  followed  him  who  had  invited  him  to  return  for  a  preach- 
ing engagement.  I  think  there  was  more  than  one  reason  for  this. 
Most  of  the  men  who  had  followed  him  in  his  wide-spread  appoint- 
ments were  much  closer  to  him  in  age  than  I  was,  and  perhaps  were 
hesitant  to  invite  such  a  super  star  back  into  their  pulpits.  In  any 
case  I  was  perhaps  helped  by  having  him  return  since  he  was  very 
popular  and  I  was  sure  that  my  congregation  did  not  expect  me  to 
preach  like  Clovis. 

Another  reason  many  ministers  seemed  to  hold  him  at  a  distance 
had  to  do  with  the  transfer  procedures  in  the  Methodist  itinerancy. 
Transfer  preachers,  and  Clovis  was  always  a  transfer  preacher,  usually 
moved  from  one  choice  church  in  a  conference  to  another  large  church 
in  another  conference.  Naturally,  the  preachers  in  that  conference 
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did  not  relish  the  idea  of  giving  up  their  chances  at  these  churches 
to  allow  a  transfer  from  another  conference  to  take  them.  The  rules 
for  transfering  in  Methodism  are  basically  these.  A  church  may  re- 
quest a  particular  minister  from  another  conference,  and  that  minister 
must  be  willing  to  come.  Then  the  bishops  in  both  of  the  adminis- 
trative areas  involved  must  be  agreeable  to  the  move  before  it  can 
be  worked  out.  Any  opposition  to  the  above  from  any  party  involved 
can  block  the  transfer. 

When  one  looks  at  some  of  the  churches  of  which  Clovis  was  the 
pastor  he  can  see  how  wide-spread  his  ministry  was  -  Birmingham, 
Washington,  Oklahoma  City,  Houston,  Jackson  and  Charlotte  to 
name  a  few.  Actually  First  Church,  Charlotte  was  not  usually  regarded 
as  a  transfer  church.  Under  the  insistence  of  Bishop  Edwin  D.  Mou- 
zon,  resident  bishop  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  it 
was  organized  in  1927  by  the  merging  of  two  strong  downtown 
churches.  Trinity  and  Tryon  Street.  Bishop  Mouzon  wanted  a  large 
Texas  type  church  in  Charlotte  similar  to  those  he  had  served  in  that 
state.  Dr.  W.W.  Peele,  later  Bishop  Peele,  did  transfer  from  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  to  begin  a  nine  year  pastorate  in  Charlotte, 
longest  in  the  church's  history,  but  he  was  never  thought  of  as  a  trans- 
fer since  he  was  so  well  known  and  greatly  loved  in  all  sections  of 
the  state.  He  was  followed  in  four  year  pastorates  by  two  able  ministers 
in  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  Dr.  C.C.  Weaver  and  Dr. 
G.  Ray  Jordan. 

When  Dr.  Jordan  ended  his  pastorate  there  to  join  the  Emory  The- 
ological faculty  the  officials  became  interested  in  looking  outside 
the  state  for  his  successor.  It  was  then  that  Dr.  Chappell  came  into 
the  picture  and  the  transfer  process  was  put  in  motion.  He  came 
to  Charlotte  and  immediately  attracted  large  congregations  of  wor- 
shippers to  this  large  cathedral-type  church,  and  was  at  once  a  popular 
hit  both  within  his  own  congregation  and  beyond. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  bit  of  holding  back  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  other  ministers  of  his  denomination,  but  that  was  not  enough 
to  make  any  real  difference.  His  fellow-ministers  still  admired  his 
great  preaching  ability  and  liked  his  jovial  personality.  Only  in  one 
regard  did  they  withhold  their  full  approval,  and  Clovis  was  used 
to  that  since  he  had  experienced  the  same  thing  in  all  of  his  previ- 
ous appointments.  This  was  their  refusal  to  vote  for  him  as  a  delegate 
to  the  quadrennial  General  Conference  of  the  denomination.  To  be 
such  a  delegate  was  one  of  the  high  honors  which  only  one's  fellow 
ministers  could  give. 
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There  was  an  amusing  situation  once  when  he  was  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi  I  beheve,  and  he  was  host  to  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
conference  when  it  was  time  to  elect  these  delegates.  There  was  a 
custom  which  had  grown  up  that  the  host  pastor  on  these  occasions 
should  be  rewarded  for  his  extra  work  in  entertaining  the  confer- 
jence  by  electing  him  as  a  delegate,  and  sometimes  as  the  leader  of 
ithe  delegation.  Acquainted  with  this  custom,  but  knowing  that  it 
would  not  happen  this  time,  Clovis  made  a  very  unusual  speech  of 
j  welcome.  He  greeted  his  fellow  ministers  by  saying  that  he  knew  they 
would  be  voting  for  him  to  go  to  General  Conference  since  that  was 
always  done  for  the  host  pastor.  As  a  special  favor,  however,  he  hoped 
jthey  would  refrain  from  voting  for  him  since  it  would  be  most  in- 
jconvenient  for  him  to  attend.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  give  them  a  big  grin 
|as  he  made  this  profound  announcement.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit 
jof  the  occasion  the  entire  audience  roared  with  laughter  and  Clovis 
was  given  a  great  round  of  applause,  but  no  vote! 

As  a  transfer  preacher,  Clovis  knew  the  rules  of  the  game  well, 
^e  was  adept  at  sensing  the  time  for  moving  from  one  church  to 
another.  As  an  instance,  in  one  pastorate  he  moved  from  a  church 
'after  a  very  short  period  and  for  a  very  unusual  reason.  Wherever 
he  had  been  he  was  accustomed  to  large  and  increasing  congrega- 
tions. In  this  church,  however,  he  noticed  a  falling  off  in  attendance. 
iThis  is  something  which  strikes  terror  in  the  heart  of  any  preacher. 

When  he  went  to  his  official  board  for  an  explanation  he  found 
them  strangely  hesitant  to  give  him  an  answer.  ''Do  you  really  want 
to  know?"  they  asked.  Learning  that  he  was  seriously  concerned  they 
informed  him  that  members  of  the  church  were  saying  that  he  was 
preaching  the  sermons  of  a  former  beloved  pastor.  Shocked,  he  in- 
quired if  they  would  recognize  any  such  sermons  if  they  saw  them 
in  print.  He  proceeded  then  to  show  them  some  of  his  printed  ser- 
mons which  he  had  preached  at  that  church.  Upon  seeing  that  the 
sermons  the  former  pastor  had  preached  were  really  Dr.  Chappell's 
irather  than  the  other  way  around,  some  of  the  members  of  the  church 
[turned  against  him  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  shown  up  their  former 
pastor.  Clovis  knew  that  it  was  time  to  look  for  another  church.  It 
should,  of  course,  be  said  that  this  was  not  the  only  minister  who 
iiad  found  preaching  easier  after  reading  some  of  Dr.  Chappell's  forty 
or  more  books  of  sermons.  And  sometimes  they  helped  themselves 
pvithout  bothering  to  credit  him  with  the  original  sermonizing! 

The  above  situation  was  not  the  only  time  when  Dr.  Chappell  kept 
his  eye  upon  the  moving  situation.  In  a  church  where  itinerancy  is 


as  strictly  controlled  as  in  Methodism,  one  would  think  that  individu- 
als moving  from  church  to  church  would  not  be  easy.  In  this  regard 
Clovis  was  careful  to  deal  within  the  lines  of  authority.  Bishop  Charles 
C.  Selecman,  who  was  bishop  of  the  Oklahoma  area  when  Clovis  j 
was  in  Oklahoma  City,  once  told  me  that  Clovis  played  within  the  | 
rules.  He  related  one  experience  when  Clovis  came  to  him  and  asked! 
that  he  look  around  for  another  church  for  him.  Apparently  Selec-' 
man  expressed  some  surprise  that  he  wanted  to  leave  a  church  in 
which  he  had  served  only  a  relatively  short  while  and  where  all  seemed 
to  be  going  well.  Clovis  replied,  "I  do  not  have  to  move  in  the  near 
future,  but  when  I  do  move  I  don't  want  to  have  to  run  when  the 
bases  are  full!" 

When  Dr.  Chappell  was  assigned  to  a  church  there  never  was  any; 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  it  was  he  who  commanded  the  ship. 
He  always  stressed  the  significance  of  the  term.  Pastor  in  Charge, 
which  is  the  authority  given  to  a  pastor  when  assigned  to  a  church! 
by  his  conference.  If  there  was  question  as  to  church  administratioLj 
or  the  functioning  of  the  pastoral  office,  his  usual  reply  was,  "I  am 
the  T.C!  That  settled  the  matter,  at  least,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. As  I  remember  it  about  the  only  bit  of  advice  he  gave  me 
when  he  learned  that  I  was  to  succeed  him  in  Charlotte  was,  "When 
there  are  decisions  to  be  made,  tell  them,  don't  ask  them!"  Let  me 
say,  however,  that  there  was  a  difference  between  a  young  preacher 
with  children  to  educate  and  a  retiring  one  financially  secure  and 
with  royalties  from  some  forty  books  as  a  back-up.  I  never  made 
a  practice  of  "telling  them"  unless  some  moral  principle  was  endan- 
gered, neither  did  I  allow  them  to  tell  me.  I  always  felt  that  church 
administration  was  best  carried  out  when  pastor  and  officials  con-it 
ferred  and  arrived  at  a  mutually  agreed  upon  plan  of  operation. 

In  the  writer's  own  Charlotte  pastorate  of  seven  years  many  of  the 
great  moments  of  the  Chappell  quadrennium  were  told  and  retold, 
Among  these  gems,  the  favorite  always  was  his  vacation  in  his  firsi 
year.  As  indicated  previously  Clovis  was  always  prone  to  call  his  owr 
"shots",  and  his  vacation  time  was  one  of  these.  The  church  alwayj 
granted  the  pastor  a  month's  vacation,  but  as  someone  has  suggest 
ed,  the  hope  was  that  he  would  not  have  money  enough  to  stay  awa) 
that  long.  Since  Clovis  had  been  used  to  taking  a  longer  vacation 
he  had  no  hesitancy  about  announcing  his  plans  without  consultation 

Remember,  it  was  said  by  members  of  other  churches  that  durinf 
Dr.  Chappell's  pastorate  the  First  Church  people  went  to  church  t( 
have  a  good  time.  In  this  vein  almost  anything  he  said  from  the  pul 
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pit  was  greeted  with  amusement.  About  the  middle  of  June  then  when 
i  Clovis  informed  the  congregation  that  he  would  see  them  again  about 
I  the  middle  of  August  the  announcement  was  greeted  with  a  loud  laugh. 
I  The  difficulty  was  that  while  the  congregation  thought  it  was  a  joke, 
;  to  Clovis  it  was  his  solemn  vacation  gospel! 

Since  no  one  in  Charlotte  thought  that  any  minister  would  take 
more  than  a  month's  vacation,  the  members  of  the  congregation 
around  the  middle  of  July  began  asking  one  another,  "When  will  the 
preacher  be  back?"  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  more  impatient  mem- 
bers thought  a  search  committee  for  a  new  pastor  should  be  set  up. 
Still,  there  was  no  word  from  Dr.  Chappell  who  was  planning  to  return 
as  he  had  promised  at  the  end  of  two  months.  Unfortunately,  when 
the  two  month  period  had  elapsed,  Clovis  came  down  with  a  two- 
week  illness  and  he  did  not  reappear  in  Charlotte  until  about  Sep- 
tember first. 

The  congregation  was  irate  and  seething  with  indignation.  This  did 
mot  keep  them,  however,  from  arriving  early  to  be  sure  to  get  a  seat 
and  hear  their  pastor's  explanation,  and  hopefully,  his  apology.  Clo- 
vis was,  of  course,  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  had  the  associate  minister 
to  take  the  service  until  the  sermon.  At  that  moment  he  jumped  be- 
jhind  that  big  pulpit  and  shouted  out  a  pertinent  question,  "Remem- 
ber me?  I  used  to  preach  here!"  A  great  roar  of  laughter  filled  the 
sanctuary,  and  Clovis  went  ahead  with  his  sermon.  Afterward  not 
|a  word  was  said  by  the  membership  about  the  length  of  his  vacation 
—  nor  did  Clovis  elaborate  further. 

Like  most  preachers,  including  pulpit  giants.  Dr.  Chappell  had  his 
share  of  eccentricities,  set  ideas  and  human  weaknesses.  One  of  these 
was  the  pride  he  had  in  the  size  of  his  congregations.  I  am  sure  that 
he  was  guilty  of  over-estimating  the  number  of  his  hearers.  What 
preacher  isn't?  It  was  natural,  then,  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the 
lusually  self-appointed  person,  who  always  wanted  to  count  the  con- 
gregation. Clovis  had  a  stock  answer  for  such  people  —  "I  don't  want 
lanyone  counting  my  congregations  or  weighing  my  fish.  When  I  start 


Dr.  Chappell  also  had  an  unusual  mannerism  which,  while  often 
leffective,  was  somewhat  annoying.  He  would  sometimes  hesitate  at 
the  end  of  a  story  for  the  laughter  which  he  expected.  If,  for  any  rea- 
son, it  was  delayed,  he  would  say,  "Amen"!  That  would  get  expected 
results.  He  was,  of  course,  a  great  story  teller  and  a  most  entertain- 


about  either  I  don't  want  to  have  to  deal  with  facts! 
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ing  speaker.  In  a  very  unique  and  effective  way  he  could  relate  inci- 
dents in  his  life  which  were  hilariously  funny.  No  one  could  ever  forget 
who  had  heard  him  describe  his  trying  on  his  first  "store  bought" 
suit  which  he  had  mail-ordered  from  Montgomery-Ward.  As  he  list- 
ed each  misfitting  part,  his  audience  was  convulsed  with  laughter  and 
tears  were  rolling  down  their  cheeks  in  flood  proportions.  Since  he, ' 
like  most  preachers,  repeated  sermons  or  shifted  good  stories  as  il-  [ 
lustrations  which  would  emphasize  important  points  in  a  variety  of 
themes,  moments  like  this  were  eagerly  anticipated. 

Clovis,  always  the  friendly,  hale- fellow-well-met  in  his  relationships 
with  others  was  not  an  expert  in  remembering  names.  He  leaned  heavily  | 
upon  Mrs.  Chappell  in  this  important  part  of  pastoral  ministry.  She  | 
was  very  good  at  it  and  often  stood  with  him  at  the  close  of  services 
to  whisper  names  of  persons  approaching  to  shake  his  hand.  One  week- 
end an  amusing  and  embarrassing  incident  occurred.  An  out-of-town ; 
couple  came  to  Charlotte  and  asked  Clovis  to  perform  their  wedding j 
ceremony.  Afterward,  the  newlyweds  went  to  the  hotel  across  the  street 
for  their  honeymoon.  The  next  morning  they  came  to  hear  Dr.  Chap- 
pell preach,  and  after  the  service  came  to  the  front  to  speak  to  him. 
Mrs.  Chappell  whispered,  "Here  come  the  Smiths  whom  you  mar- 
ried yesterday!'  Clovis  greeted  them  like  long  lost  friends  and  in  his 
most  charming  manner  asked  how  married  life  was  going. 

They  were  so  graciously  received  that  they  decided  to  come  back 
to  the  evening  service  and  again  came  down  the  aisle  to  speak  to  their 
new  friend.  Alas,  Mrs.  Chappell  was  not  with  him  this  time.  Clovis 
gave  them  a  blank  stare  and  asked,  "Strangers  in  town?"  It  took  himj 
a  long  time  to  live  that  sUp  down. 

Mrs.  Chappell  also  had  a  very  good  sense  of  humor  and  would 
always  say  to  our  business  manager  when  he  was  taking  Clovis  to 
the  airport,  "See  that  he  takes  out  plenty  of  insurance.  I  don't  want 
to  be  a  widow,  but  if  I  am,  I  want  to  be  a  rich  one!"  I 

In  the  forties  the  ministers  at  First  Church  did  not  wear  robes  dur-j 
ing  the  preaching  services,  and  did  not  change  this  practice  until  1950{ 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  year  of  the  writer's  tenure.  It  was 
at  about  this  time  that  I  invited  Dr.  Chappell  back  for  the  first  time 
to  preach  in  a  series  of  religious  emphasis  services.  As  we  were  prepare-l 
ing  to  enter  the  pulpit  for  the  opening  service  on  Sunday  morning 
I  offered  to  help  him  put  on  his  robe.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  wearingi 
the  robe  with  one  scornful  sentence,  "If  I  wore  one  of  those  things 
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would  be  wondering  all  during  my  sermon  if  my  slip  was  showing!" 

Another  example  of  his  free  spirit  was  revealed  to  me  on  another 
visit.  Preaching  was  his  first  love,  and  after  his  retirement  he  con- 
inued  to  fill  more  than  half  of  the  weeks  of  the  year  with  preaching 
missions.  He  was  in  great  demand,  of  course,  since  he  was  almost 
a  lifetime  member  of  the  top  ten  preachers  in  America.  During  this 
visit  it  happened  that  the  bishop  and  cabinet  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  were  meeting  to  find  an  interim  pastor  for  a  few 
months  in  a  large  church  in  a  nearby  city.  Since  Clovis  and  I  were 
becoming  good  friends  by  this  time,  they  asked  me  to  feel  him  out 
about  filling  that  pulpit  until  annual  conference.  He  asked  a  lot  of 
questions  about  the  church  and  seemed  to  be  favorably  inclined  to 
accept,  but  said  that  he  would  like  to  think  about  it  over-night.  The 
next  morning  he  told  me  that  he  would  not  do  it.  He  said,  "I  would 
not  mind  going  there  and  preaching,  but  I  know  what  would  hap- 
pen. Before  I  had  been  there  two  weeks  some  dumb  bunny  would 
i^ay  to  me,  'we  missed  you  at  the  official  board  meeting  last  night', 
ind  I  never  intend  to  go  to  another  one  of  those  things  as  long  as  I  live". 

!  I  have  indicated  that  this  master  sermonizer  was  not  averse  to  repeat- 
[ng  certain  of  his  sermons  from  time  to  time,  and  from  the  same  pul- 
pits. I  should  probably  add  that  most  hearers  would  agree  that  they 
ivould  like  to  hear  them  more  than  once.  One  of  his  favorites  was 
bn  Andrew,  and  the  title  was  "My  Favorite  Apostle".  I  am  sure  that 
,he  had  preached  that  sermon  to  the  congregation  in  Charlotte  while 
[he  was  their  pastor,  but  that  did  not  keep  him  from  preaching  it  twice 
fin  a  nine  month  period  upon  successive  returns  to  the  church.  No 
one  in  the  church  objected,  but  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  when 
f  heard  him  preach  it  again  at  the  Western  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence Memorial  Service  a  few  years  later.  As  I  told  someone,  however, 
jbven  though  that  was  my  third  time  to  hear  it,  I  would  come  back 
|again  that  night  if  he  were  going  to  preach  it  again.  His  sermons  were 
[that  good! 

{  On  the  whole,  though,  it  was  a  mistake  to  invite  him  to  preach  at 
k  memorial  service,  for  there  was  no  way  Clovis  Chappell  could  help 
|3eing  funny.  As  can  be  imagined  some  of  the  family  members  of  those 
being  memorialized  were  indignant  if  not  offended.  After  being  in- 
poduced,  Clovis  came  to  the  pulpit  and  declared,  "This  is  a  memori- 
il  service.  That's  all  I  am  going  to  say  about  it!"  He  then  launched 
nto  "My  Favorite  Apostle"  and  within  two  minutes  he  had  nearly 
two  thousand  people  almost  literally  rolling  in  the  aisles.  I  did  then. 
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and  do  now,  place  the  blame  squarely  at  the  door  of  the  conference  | 
committee.  Anyone  who  knew  Clovis  Chappell  should  have  known 
that  he  simply  could  not  help  being  hilariously  funny. 

There  was  another  aspect  of  this  pulpit  super  star  which  apparent-' 
ly  did  not  flower  until  after  his  retirement.  This  was  his  need  to  get 
himself  up  for  a  sermon.  Since  he  dearly  loved  preaching,  one  could 
depend  upon  it  that  he  would  find  a  way.  Although  I  was  never  able 
to  talk  with  him  about  it  there  were  at  least  two  instances  when  I  heard 
of  his  unorthodox  method  of  getting  the  adrenalin  flowing.  He  would 
run  —  not  jog  —  for  a  few  minutes  as  a  warm-up  for  going  into  the 
pulpit.  i 

Once,  I  am  told,  before  speaking  at  Lake  Junaluska,  he  did  two 
or  three  laps  around  Memorial  Chapel.  This  may  have  been  an  un-l 
usual  sight,  but  a  more  startling  and  embarrassing  instance  occurred 
in  a  small  town  where  he  was  preaching  each  night.  He  decided  that! 
the  distance  between  the  hotel  and  the  church  was  about  what  he  need-i 
ed,  so  he  started  running  down  the  main  street.  A  local  policeman,] 
seeing  this  strange  sight,  called  to  him  to  know  what  was  going  on, 
Clovis  in  characteristic  fashion  shouted  to  him  as  he  continued  toi 
run,  "1  have  just  robbed  the  bank  and  am  trying  to  get  away!'  Thatj 
was  no  joke  for  the  policeman,  who  hauled  him  into  the  city  hall  to 
have  him  questioned. 

When  Clovis  saw  that  they  were  taking  him  seriously,  he  told  them 
that  he  was  the  visiting  preacher  in  one  of  their  local  churches.  They 
checked  on  the  story  with  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and,  then,  with 
red  faces  all  around  they  delivered  him  to  the  church  in  the  police! 
cruiser  with  many  apologies.  Clovis  was  so  warmed  up  by  this  time 
that  he  was  able  to  go  right  on  into  the  sermon! 

Dr.  Chappell,  born  in  Flatwood,  Tennessee  in  1882,  was  always 
proud  of  his  modest  beginnings  and  always  returned  for  rest  and  fish- 
ing during  vacation  times  and  for  his  retirement.  He  used  to  say  thatj 
he  came  from  the  country;  the  woody  section  of  the  country  and  from  j 
the  back  side  of  the  woods.  Wherever  he  came  from,  those  who  knew 
him  were  always  proud  of  his  accompUshments. 

1  knew  him  as  a  great  preacher,  a  gracious  friend,  the  author  of 
many  books  of  sermons.  Personally,  however,  I  am  glad  that  I  had 
never  read  one  of  his  books  when  I  was  called  upon  to  succeed  him. 

Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

Great  preaching  made  simple  and  interesting. 
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Henry  Hitt  Crane 

(1890-1977) 

Henry  Hitt  Crane  probably  possessed  more  natural  charm  than 
any  minister  I  have  ever  known.  Not  only  was  this  charm  charac- 
teristic of  his  pulpit  presence,  but  it  was  equally  in  evidence  in  his 
everyday  relationships  with  people  of  all  stations  in  life.  Sometimes, 
however,  charming  people  do  not  make  the  best  ministers.  Lest  any- 
!  one  should  jump  to  that  conclusion  about  Dr.  Crane,  let  me  hasten 
I  to  say  that  his  talents  were  manifold.  He  possessed  the  intelligence, 
I  sensitivity,  originality  and  moral  conviction  which  gave  true  support 
to  his  natural  charm  and  dramatic  appeal. 

I  first  came  to  know  him  in  1931  when  he  preached  the  baccalaure- 
;  ate  sermon  at  Bennett  College  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  Having 
\  heard  a  great  deal  about  Dr.  Crane,  then  in  his  pastorate  in  Scran- 
j  ton,  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Albea  Godbold,  Dr.  G.  Ray  Jordan  and  I 
I  decided  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  hear  him.  We  dis- 
!  covered  him  to  be  a  very  handsome  man,  and  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  his  most  expressive  eyes  which  seemed  to  give  added 
i  emphasis  to  each  word  he  spoke. 

Bennett,  being  an  all-girl  school,  could  not  have  made  a  better 
!  choice  for  this  important  event.  To  say  that  Henry  Crane  was  well 
prepared  for  this  occasion  would  be  a  gross  understatement.  He  be- 
gan by  saying:  "I  want  to  be  very  interesting  this  morning,  so  I  have 
chosen  to  speak  about  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  world  -  peo- 
ple! Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  people  -  men  and  women.  Women 
j  are  more  interesting  than  men,  therefore  to  be  more  interesting,  I 
j  am  going  to  talk  about  women.  There  are  two  kinds  of  women  - 
j  wise  women  and  foolish  women!  Foolish  women  are  more  interest- 
j  ing  than  wise  women.  Therefore,  to  be  still  more  interesting,  I  am 
j  going  to  talk  about  foolish  women!" 

He  then  proceeded  to  read  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  vir- 
gins and  held  his  large  audience  spellbound  for  nearly  an  hour.  As 
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a  young  assistant  pastor  in  a  large  church,  as  well  as  a  part-time  semi- 
nary student  at  Duke,  I  was  enchanted  and  determined  to  make  a 
rather  brash  recommendation  to  the  Duke  committee  then  search- 
ing for  a  dean  for  the  newly  constructed  stone  gothic  chapel  which 
is  the  centerpiece  of  the  Duke  campus.  This  I  did  through  Dean  El- 1 
bert  Russell,  who  passed  the  suggestion  on  to  the  search  committee, 
where  it  apparently  received  serious  consideration. 

Later  Dr.  Crane  was  invited  to  hold  the  Religious  Emphasis  Week 
services  at  Duke,  and  was  approached  about  his  interest  in  becom- 
ing Dean  of  the  Chapel.  He  was  not,  however,  interested  in  leaving 
the  local  church  ministry,  but  for  ten  consecutive  years  he  returned  \ 
to  be  the  preacher  in  this  special  annual  week.  He  also  sent  his  two 
sons  and  daughter  there  for  their  education.  As  a  side  remark,  his 
youngest  son,  on  one  occasion  when  his  father  was  to  speak,  was , 
asked  to  do  the  invocation.  Knowing  of  his  father's  usual  lengthy 
speaking,  he  made  the  prayer  brief  and  apropos:  "O  God,  fill  him 
with  real  good  stuff,  and  nudge  him  when  he's  said  enough!" 

My  own  closer  friendship  with  Henry  Hitt  Crane  began  in  the  early  | 
forties  after  he  had  left  his  pastorate  in  Scranton  for  the  Central 
Methodist  pulpit  in  Detroit.  At  that  time  I  was  the  pastor  of  a  thou- 
sand member  church  in  Thomasville,  North  Carolina.  This  was  a 
strong,  affluent  congregation  and  our  budget  allowed  for  inviting 
outstanding  ministers  as  guest  preachers  for  special  occasions.  Dr.  j 
Crane  was  one  such  who  came  for  a  week  of  Spiritual  Renewal  Serv- 
ices in  November  1943. 

It  was  an  interesting  week  for  World  War  II  was  raging,  still  not! 
too  encouragingly  for  the  Allies,  and  Dr.  Crane  was  an  avowed  and  ! 
courageous  pacifist.  Many  of  our  young  men  were  in  service,  and^ 
there  were  at  least  two  conscientious  objectors.  Our  church  was  try- 
ing to  minister  to  both  of  these  groups  in  an  understanding  way.  He 
did  not  dodge  the  issue.  He  was  a  master  at  adapting  the  Socratic 
method  to  preaching,  and  led  our  congregation  through  a  careful 
preparation  for  his  position  which  actually  increased  respect  and  ap- 
preciation for  him. 

During  this  special  week  we  also  planned  and  carried  out  a 
Minister's  Day  which  was  attended  by  several  hundred  ministers  or 
all  denominations.  Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Dr.  G.  Jordan,  and  Dr.  C. 
Excell  Rozelle  also  participated  in  the  program. 

This  week  was  the  beginning  of  a  number  of  visits  to  my  churches, 
not  only  in  Thomasville,  but  in  Asheville  and  Charlotte  as  well.  Dur- 
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^<  ing  these  visits  he  and  Mrs.  Crane  were  guests  in  our  home  and  a 
real  inspiration  to  our  family. 

Perhaps  some  further  word  would  be  in  order  relative  to  Dr.  Crane's 
pacifism.  During  World  War  I  he  had  served  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  in 
France.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  which  evidently  was 
between  sessions  of  his  annual  conference,  he  was  temporarily  as- 
signed to  a  church  in  a  small  New  England  town.  His  record  of  con- 
scientious objection  had  preceded  him  and  the  citizenry  found  a  most 

i cruel  and  original  way  of  showing  their  disapproval.  He  told  me  that 
it  was  this  snub  which  came  nearer  getting  to  him  than  any  other 
he  had  ever  had.  It  first  occured  one  morning  when  he  was  walking 
down  the  street  toward  the  center  of  town.  "Every  house,"  he  said, 
1  "had  an  American  flag  flying  from  the  front  porch.  As  he  came  to 
each  house  someone  came  out  and  lowered  the  flag  until  he  passed, 
and  then  raised  it  again!'  He  told  me  that  that  walk  was  the  longest 
ijand  most  heartbreaking  experience  of  his  life.  It  did  not,  however, 
j  alter  his  Hfe-long  advocacy  of  peace. 

j  In  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  1944,  Crane 
iwas  a  strong  voice  for  a  position  on  peace  in  which  all  Christians 
I  could  take  pride.  In  a  lengthy  personal  letter  which  I  still  have  he 
Itold  me  how  the  conference  was  unethically  misled  by  the  backers 
of  a  minority  report  who  circulated  it  for  signatures  without  inform- 
ing signers  that  it  was  the  minority  report  and  not  the  majority.  This 
i  resulted  in  the  conference  adopting  a  watered  down  resolution  which 
'  was  quite  disappointing.  When  this  deceit  was  exposed  the  reaction 
i  led  to  a  very  strong  action  of  the  rights  of  conscientious  objection. 

I  To  take  a  slightly  different  look  at  this  gifted  minister,  we  find 
i||  that  he  not  only  spoke  from  the  pulpit,  but  through  his  weekly  bulletin 
[i|as  well.  Many  preachers,  of  course,  use  this  method  of  communica- 
I  tion  with  their  congregation,  but  Henry  Hitt  Crane  was  particular- 
I  ly  gifted  as  a  writer  of  brief  thought  provoking  essays  which  went 
I  directly  to  the  heart  of  a  matter.  Perhaps  his  editorial  ability  may 
;  be  attributed  to  his  close  kinship  to  Frank  Crane,  an  uncle  who  was 
I  a  noted  editor  and  essayist.  Through  the  years  I  have  kept  a  1946 
one  on  Christian  stewardship  -  "Your  Money  AND  Your  Life"  which 
illustrates  this  ability.  Essentially,  what  he  was  saying  was  that  a  per- 
I  son  cannot  be  separated  from  his  money.  One's  money  is  that  part 
I  of  one  which  can  be  put  to  work  almost  anywhere  to  do  his  will 
I  and  pleasure.  In  his  own  words  he  summed  up  his  thought  in  this 
I  way:  "Money  is  a  concentrated,  crystalized  objectified  part  of  your 
I  personality!' 

I 
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Another  innovative  practice  regularly  observed  by  Dr.  Crane,  and 
which  might  well  be  practiced  today  by  other  ministers,  was  his  stand- 
ing invitation  to  his  congregation  to  join  the  group  meeting  in  another 
part  of  the  church  for  thirty  minutes  following  the  sermon.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  meeting  was  to  allow  a  critical  examination  of  the  ser- 
mon he  had  just  delivered  by  any  member  of  the  congregation  who 
desired  to  attend.  This  was  a  far  cry  from  the  definition  someone 
once  gave  the  pulpit  as  being  "Two  and  a  half  feet  above  contradic- 
tion!' These  gatherings  were  always  well  attended,  and  some  stir- 
ring sessions  resulted  from  the  frank  criticisms  and  difficult  questions 
which  arose.  Anyone  who  knew  Henry  Hitt  Crane  could  perhaps 
guess  correctly  that  this  preacher  was  able  to  hold  his  own.  The  main 
value,  however,  was  his  willingness  to  open  up  such  sessions. 

Once  in  the  early  fifties  while  I  was  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  in  Charlotte,  Dr.  Crane  invited  me  to  preach  in  his  pulpit 
during  his  absence.  After  telling  me  about  the  after-sermon-meeting, 
he  had  only  one  other  suggestion,  "Do  not  come  to  Detroit;'  he  said, 
"and  preach  in  my  pulpit  less  than  forty-five  minutes!" 

There  was  one  other  experience  I  had  in  trying  to  fill  his  pulpit 
which  I  have  never  forgotten.  It  came  as  I  entered  the  partly  enclosed 
pulpit  to  deliver  my  sermon.  I  became  conscious  of  a  flow  of  cool 
air  coming  right  up  out  of  the  floor.  At  that  time  only  very  newly 
built  churches  were  air-conditioned,  and  Central  Detroit  was  not  a 
newly  built  one,  yet  here  I  was  standing  upon  a  grating  under  which 
was  an  air  conditioning  unit.  It  certainly  did  give  the  preacher  an 
added  advantage  over  the  congregation.  I  could  not  help  some  guilt 
feeling  and  wondered  if  the  congregation  really  knew  about  it.  Neither 
could  I  refrain  from  contemplating  how  my  former  homiletics  profes- 
sor. Dr.  Halford  Luccock,  would  have  regarded  that  ingenious  ar- 
rangement. I  am  sure  that  he  would  have  seen  it  as  some  scheme 
on  the  part  of  the  laity  to  keep  the  preacher  from  getting  too  heated 
up  in  his  preaching,  particularly  concerning  some  of  the  social  is- 
sues of  the  day. 

Like  other  pulpit  artists.  Dr.  Crane  was  not  loath  to  use  a  good 
original  attention  getter  when  he  rose  to  speak.  The  one  he  had  used  1 
in  his  baccalaureate  sermon  at  Bennett  College  was  an  excellent  j 
example.  I  also  heard  him  use  another  one  as  he  began  his  sermon  j 
in  Charlotte.  He  came  to  the  pulpit  and  picked  up  the  Bible  to  read  j 
his  scripture  lesson.  He  turned  to  the  place  where  he  seemed  to  ex- 
pect to  find  it.  He  appeared  to  be  surprised,  and  began  to  leaf  back 
to  another  section.  Again  he  did  not  find  what  he  was  looking  for 
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md  a  concerned  expression  came  over  his  face.  By  this  time,  the  con- 
gregation was  beginning  to  be  sympathetically  concerned  for  him 
and  were  sitting  on  the  edge  of  their  seats.  Once  again  he  turned 
to  another  place  in  his  Bible,  but  again  without  success.  This  time, 
riowever,  he  looked  up,  smiled  and  said,  "Well,  it  used  to  be  in  here!" 
\  distinctly  audible  sigh  went  up  from  his  hearers,  and,  I  believe, 
he  repeated  his  scripture  from  memory.  In  any  event,  he  now  had 
a  secure  hold  on  the  attention  of  his  congregation. 

The  Christian  ministry  as  perhaps  no  other  profession  requires 
the  full  dedication  and  use  of  all  our  God-given  talents.  Dr.  Crane 
was  a  multi-talented  person,  and  his  example  of  using  his  total  abil- 
ity should  be  both  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge  to  any  generation 
of  Christian  ministers.  But,  a  word  of  warning!  There  have  never 
been  many  Henry  Hitt  Cranes,  so  it  stands  to  reason  that  every 
minister  will  not  be  able  to  duplicate  his  achievements.  This  is  not 
to  say,  however,  that  one  cannot  study  his  example  and  find  inspira- 
ition  in  developing  his  own  best  style  as  a  minister. 


Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

Preaching  with  dramatic  charm  added. 
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Costen  J.  Harrell 

(1885-1972) 


There  are  some,  I  am  sure,  who  would  question  the  inclusion  of 
Bishop  Costen  J.  Harrell  in  a  list  of  Twentieth  Century  Pulpit  Gi- 
ants, in  that  he  was  not  as  scintillating  a  personality  in  the  pulpit  as 
some  of  the  others  in  this  selection.  He  was,  however,  a  deep  and 
thought-provoking  preacher  with  the  highest  credentials  in  scholar- 
ship and  Christian  Hfe  commitments.  He  was  the  author  of  a  dozen 
books,  and  prior  to  his  election  as  a  bishop  in  1944,  had  successfully 
served  pastorates  in  four  state  capitols,  and  was  in  demand  as  a  transfer 
minister  much  of  his  career  due  to  the  energetic  and  constructive 
leadership  he  gave  to  his  churches. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Clovis  Chappell,  I  had  heard  much 
of  Bishop  Harrell,  a  native  North  Carolinian,  but  had  only  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  him  personally  until  I  received  a  telephone  call  from 
him  one  night  in  1949.  He  had  called  to  ask  that  I  come  one  day 
early  to  the  sessions  of  my  annual  conference  in  Winston  Salem.  He 
gave  me  no  reason  for  making  this  request,  but  a  previous  call  from 
the  chairman  of  the  official  board  of  First  Methodist  Church, 
Charlotte,  gave  me  a  clue.  For  while  Bishop  Harrell  was  not  altogether 
arbitrary  in  making  his  appointments,  he  was  certainly  the  most  si- 
lent bishop  I  had  ever  known.  He  had  his  own  personal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  denomination's  rule  of  consulting  with  ministers  before 
announcing  their  appointments. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  conference  site,  Bishop  Harrell  took  me  into 
a  private  room  and  said:  "You  are  now  the  pastor  of  First  Methodist 
Church  in  Charlotte,  but  you  must  not  tell  anyone  of  this  until  all 
of  the  appointments  are  read  at  the  close  of  the  conference  sessions. 
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[  would  not  be  telling  you  this  now  except  that  you  must  choose  an 
associate  pastor.  Will  Rev.  Bernard  Hurley  be  all  right?"  I  agreed  that 
It  was  a  good  choice  and  prepared  to  move  from  Asheville  to  Charlotte. 
Since  Bishop  Harrell's  office  was  in  the  First  Church  building  I  im- 
mediately became  his  landlord,  and  for  the  next  seven  years  had  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  know  him  well. 

One  of  Bishop  Harrell's  strongest  points  was  the  depth  with  which 
he  studied  any  situation  in  which  he  was  involved.  This  was  true  in 
a  special  sense  with  regard  to  issues  which  came  before  the  Council 
of  Bishops.  His  colleagues  soon  learned  that  he  never  spoke  until  he 
was  sure  of  his  position.  He  would  explore  every  source  of  informa- 
tion available,  and  then  confound  his  fellow  bishops  with  his  mastery 
of  the  subject.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  was  repeatedly  chosen 
to  write  the  church's  position  on  so  many  issues.  An  example  of  this 
was  his  chairmanship  of  the  Commission  on  the  Study  of  the  Local 
Church  during  the  1948-52  quadrennium.  Under  his  guidance  a  master 
Iplan  for  reorganizing  the  local  churches  of  Methodism  was  developed 
and  was  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  in  San  Francisco  in  1952. 

I  To  return  to  Bishop  Harrell's  appointment  making  ability,  one  would 
have  to  understand  that  he  considered  this  part  of  his  office  the  most 
important.  He  felt  that  correctly  matching  churches  and  ministers  was 
ivital  to  the  success  of  the  mission  of  the  church,  and  that  primary 
responsibility  for  this  task  in  his  administrative  area  was  his.  His 
choices  were  not  always  popular,  but  he  stood  by  them  in  good  con- 
science. 

In  the  appointment  making  task  all  bishops  and  their  cabinets  will 
have  a  few  situations  at  each  conference  which  are  more  tense  than 
jothers.  Bishop  Harrell  developed  the  method  in  such  cases  of  writing 
jout  a  full  report  on  these  situations  as  to  how  the  decisions  were  made. 
He  would  ask  the  minister  involved  to  read  this  report  and  sign  it 
|unless  he  found  it  in  error  and  in  need  of  correction.  He  wanted  a 
irecord  in  each  such  situation  that  he  had  tried  to  be  fair.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  have  a  perfect  record  of  good  appointments,  but  his  record 
of  mistakes  showed  relatively  few.  In  a  sense  he  was  like  the  man  of 
whom  he  humorously  told  who  left  the  impression  with  others  that 
ihe  was  always  right.  When  someone  asked  him  if  he  had  never  made 
a  mistake  he  said,  "Yes,  once  I  thought  I  was  wrong  and  it  turned 
out  that  I  was  right!" 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  Bishop  Harrell  did  have  a  very 
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good  sense  of  humor,  but  you  had  to  know  him  for  a  while  before  | 
you  realized  it.  Many  times  those  who  associated  with  him  were  never  I 
quite  sure  when  he  was  serious  or  when  he  was  joking.  I  remember  i 
once  going  into  his  office  wearing  a  new  sport  coat  and  what  I  thought  | 
were  beautiful  slacks.  This  outfit  brought  from  him  a  wry  comment 
about  my  unclerical  dress.  My  only  reaction  was,  since  Christmas  was  | 
near,  to  go  buy  him  a  brightly  colored  tie  as  a  gift.  I  waited  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  would  wear  it.  I  think  he  did  —  once! 

There  was  another  occasion  when  ministerial  dress  did  not  please 
him,  or  appeared  not  to.  He  saw  a  young  preacher,  later  a  bishop, 
dressed  for  golf  coming  across  the  lobby  in  the  Lambuth  Inn.  Calling  I 
him  by  name,  he  asked,  "Don't  you  think  you  should  be  wearing  your 
bathrobe  over  that  attire?" 

Bishop  Harrell  did  have  one  surprising  custom  which  few  suspected,  i 
When  the  Methodist  Church  voted  to  require  its  ministers  to  refrain  i 
from  smoking,  it  left  a  "Grandfather  clause"  loophole  for  those  who  i 
had  already  developed  the  habit.  He  was  covered  by  that  action,  and  | 
I  am  told  continued  to  smoke  a  daily  cigar  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  j 
home.  Once  in  a  cabinet  meeting  in  Charlotte  when  a  recess  was  called,  | 
I  noted  that  several  of  the  district  superintendents  who  ignored  the  I 
rule  went  straight  to  the  rest  room,  and  after  leaving  one  on  guard  j 
lest  the  Bishop  would  come  in  on  them,  got  out  their  cigarettes.  When 
I  asked  them  why  they  were  so  secretive  when  Bishop  Harrell  also 
smoked,  they  could  hardly  believe  it.  This  did  not,  however,  keep  them 
from  keeping  the  guard  at  the  door! 

There  were  at  least  two  Sunday  morning  services  at  First  Church] 
in  which  Bishop  Harrell  shared  the  pulpit.  One  was  when  a  young! 
minister  from  another  conference  was  to  be  ordained  in  a  between-' 
annual-conference  service.  He  asked  that  this  be  done  in  our  regular! 
Sunday  service,  but  that  I  was  to  preach.  In  my  sermon  I  used  anj 
illustration  which  my  wife  brought  from  the  super  market.  She  askedi 
a  clerk  where  the  fruit  cocktail  could  be  found.  She  was  told  that; 
there  was  none  since  the  pineapple  crop  had  not  yet  come  in.  Whenj 
she  asked  if  they  did  not  have  it  without  pineapple,  she  was  told  thatf 
when  the  pineapple  was  absent  the  combination  of  fruits  all  tasted? 
as  though  only  pears  were  in  it.  When  pineapple  was  added,  however, 
it  brought  out  the  individual  flavor  of  each  fruit  plus  its  own  distinctivej 
flavor.  That  was  what  made  it  fruit  cocktail.  I  pointed  out  that  this! 
was  a  true  parable  of  the  place  of  a  Christian  in  society.  After  thel: 
service  Bishop  Harrell  said  to  me,  "that  was  a  good  illustration  you 


Lised,  but  the  next  time  you  use  it  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  call 
t  fruit  salad,  not  fruit  cocktail!" 

I  could  have  gotten  back  at  him  in  a  later  service  when  he  was 
preaching  for  me  to  my  youth  membership  class.  He  used  a  wonder- 
'uUy  appropriate  scripture,  Numbers  15:37-41,  which  enjoined  the  chil- 
Iren  of  Israel  to  "Make  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their  garments 
hroughout  their  generations,  and  that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of 
|he  borders  a  ribband  of  blue!'  Unfortunately  this  was  just  the  time 
vhen  the  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  brewery  was  nationally  advertising  their 
)roduct  with  the  slogan,  "What  will  you  have?".  As  the  congregation 
issembled  and  looked  at  their  bulletins  and  saw  the  sermon  topic  "A 
libbon  of  Blue",  I  could  almost  hear  them  as  they  turned  to  their 
)ew  neighbors,  smiled  and  asked  "What  will  you  have?"  Bishop  Harrell 
ipparently  never  noticed  anything  unusual  about  his  topic,  and  I  never 
nentioned  it  to  him. 

There  was  one  other  undertaking  in  Bishop  Harrell's  desire  to  render 
a  more  than  commendable  service  in  the  performance  of  his  office 
which  should  be  mentioned.  At  one  time  the  oversight  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Cuba  was  assigned  to  him  in  addition  to  his  area  in  the 
United  States.  The  proceedings  of  the  conference  had  always  been 
fcarried  out  through  an  interpreter  —  the  presiding  officer  speaking 
rin  EngHsh  while  the  delegates  listened  to  the  interpreter's  Spanish. 
Scholar  that  he  was,  Bishop  Harrell  decided  he  would  learn  Spanish 
and  conduct  the  conference  in  the  native  language.  This  delighted  the 
Cuban  church  and  it  was  all  carried  out  in  splendid  fashion  except 
for  one  rather  amusing  flaw.  At  one  point  in  the  conference  the  Bishop 
A^as  to  introduce  Mrs.  Harrell.  He  knew  that  the  Spanish  word  for 
Dishop  was  obispo,  and  just  assumed  that  the  feminine  was  obispa. 
vVhen  he  introduced  his  obispa,  it  brought  down  the  house.  Obispa 
s  a  hornet! 

The  Harrells  were  not  immune  to  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  carried 
he  marks  of  the  untimely  death  of  their  only  child,  a  son,  for  many 
L/ears,  particularly  in  the  health  of  Mrs.  Harrell.  In  the  late  years  of 
lier  life  she  was  confined  to  a  wheel  chair  and  required  constant  atten- 
lion.  Bishop  Harrell,  who  loved  "Miss  Amy"  devotedly,  set  an  example 
mf  care  and  attention  to  her  needs  which  was  greatly  admired  by  all 
Ivho  knew  them.  No  twenty-four-hour-a-day  registered  nurse  could 
liave  attended  her  with  greater  love  and  care. 

I  Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

I  Legal  mind  tempered  by  Christian  spirit. 
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Pierce  Harris  r 

(1895-1971)  J 

ii 
ft 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  such  and  such  a  person  was  ; 
legend  in  his  own  time.  Pierce  Harris  was  truly  such  a  person.  ThI  ^ 
Christian  ministry  was  only  one  of  several  professions  in  which  hi  ^ 
could  have  been  successful.  That  he  eventually  chose  it,  as  he  wa|  ^ 
certainly  chosen  for  it,  reveals  a  strength  of  character  that  he  was  t( 
display  in  many  ways  and  on  many  scenes.  i 

Reared  in  a  parsonage  home,  he  probably  saw  many  of  the  unfavori  id 
able  aspects  of  the  ministerial  profession  which  caused  him  at  firsj  i 
to  react  against  it.  One  of  these  may  have  been  revealed  in  a  stor;j  k 
of  his  childhood  that  Pierce  loved  to  tell.  His  father  had  moved  t(  i 
a  new  charge,  and  directly  across  the  way  was  the  rather  palatial  homi 
and  iron-fenced-in  grounds  of  a  wealthy  man.  At  Easter  there  wa 
an  Easter  egg  hunt  to  which  it  seemed  that  every  child  in  town  wa; 
invited  except  the  preacher's  son.  He  watched  with  his  face  pressec| 
between  the  uprights  of  the  fence  as  the  eggs  were  hidden  and  late 
as  the  hunt  began.  The  great  reward  of  the  hunters  was  to  find  th^l 
one  golden  egg  which  was  hidden.  Apparently  no  one  was  successfuli 
but  the  little  boy  who  tearfully  turned  away  from  the  fence  told  mam 
times  later,  and  with  much  glee,  "You  know  they  never  did  know  whaj 
became  of  that  golden  egg!" 

Athletics  was  perhaps  the  strongest  inclination  and  talent  whicl 
at  first  turned  Pierce  away  from  the  ministry.  He  was  a  natural  athj 
lete  with  a  special  talent  for  baseball,  which  eventually  claimed  hinli 
until  he  discovered  that  God's  call  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome  b] 
choosing  other  avenues  of  Hfe.  I  had  heard  the  story  of  his  brief  base! 
ball  career  with  the  Detroit  Tigers,  but  was  rather  hazy  about  the  de? 
tails.  Late  one  afternoon  while  I  was  stationed  in  Charlotte,  Pierc(l 
was  passing  through  and  called  to  invite  me  to  meet  him  at  an  up 
town  steakhouse  for  dinner.  He  said  he  was  on  a  diet  of  steak  foil 
a  while!  Since  my  budget  did  not  permit  a  New  York  Strip  Steak  diet! 
I  was  happy  to  accept. 

During  the  dinner  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  the  facts  about  his  bi| 
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eague  baseball  experience.  He  replied,  "I  don't  like  to  talk  about  that!' 
*Welir  I  said,  "I  am  using  it  as  an  illustration  in  my  Sunday  sermon, 
ind  I  would  like  to  tell  it  right!'  This  is  the  story  that  he  told  me. 

"The  Detroit  Tiger  scouts  saw  me  play  in  some  college  and  semi- 
)ro  games  and  I  was  offered  a  bonus  to  sign  with  them.  When  I  went 
ip  to  the  Detroit  team,  I  was  playing  first  base,  but  I  wasn't  enjoying 
t  much.  I  couldn't  help  but  think  I  ought  to  be  preaching.  Both  my 
lelding  and  my  hitting  began  to  fall  off,  so  I  went  to  the  manager, 
^ughey  Jennings,  who  was  a  very  religious  man,  and  told  him  of  my 
)roblem,  and  asked  him  what  I  should  do.  He  thought  a  moment 

!nd  replied,  'If  God  wants  you  to  preach,  you'd  better  preach!  I  pro- 
^sted  that  I  could  not  just  walk  off  and  leave  the  team,  but  he  said 
lat  he  would  talk  to  Mr.  Navin,  the  owner  of  the  team,  about  it. 

1 

t(!  "In  a  few  days  Mr.  Navin  sent  for  me  to  come  to  his  office.  'Son' 
le  said,  'I  understand  that  you  have  a  problem;  tell  me  about  it!  I 
ir  bld  him  that  God  wanted  me  to  preach,  but  I  wanted  to  play  base- 
ball. He  simply  repeated  what  Hughey  Jennings  had  said,  that  I  had 
n  better  preach.  Again,  I  protested,  'But  I  am  not  able  to  pay  you  back 
t(he  bonus  you  gave  me  for  signing!  He  thought  a  moment,  grinned, 
II  [nd  said,  'Son,  if  you  are  going  to  preach,  you  are  going  to  need  that 
^ionus  a  whole  lot  more  than  the  Detroit  Tigers  will;  go  on  back  to 
1  Georgia  and  start  preaching!'  " 

;( I  That  was  how  Pierce  Harris  exchanged  his  first  baseman's  mitt  for 
eihe  Chickomauga  Circuit,  in  the  South  Georgia  Conference.  The  year 
leyas  1919. 

li;.  Pierce  served  several  other  churches  in  Georgia  before  transferring 
1)  0  Jacksonville,  Florida  for  four  years,  and  then  back  to  First  Church 
aih  Atlanta  for  twenty-seven  years  until  his  retirement  in  1966.  This 
iong  pastorate  was  marked  by  great  success,  and  his  popularity  and 
influence,  throughout  and  far  beyond  his  native  state,  only  continued 
1^0  increase. 

oil  Large  Sunday  night  congregations  were  the  hallmark  of  the  Atlanta 
))  pastorate,  and  wherever  Pierce  was  known  they  were  discussed,  perhaps 
e-.omewhat  enviously  by  other  preachers.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
e-his  was  a  time  when  Sunday  evening  services  were  beginning  to  be 
regarded  as  an  endangered  species.  Elsewhere  congregations  at  this 
3  iour  were  beginning  to  dwindle,  and  many  churches  had  already  given 
)i'ip  on  them  entirely.  At  First  Church,  however,  there  was  a  slight  dis- 
iprepancy  as  to  the  reason  for  the  size  of  the  congregations!  Minister 
)f  Music,  Armstrong,  humorously  declared  that  his  fine  musical  pro- 
ig^rams  brought  the  crowds  in,  and  they  just  stayed  to  hear  Pierce  preach. 
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Perhaps  both  elements  contributed.  | 

Actually,  Pierce's  preaching  combined  a  great  sense  of  humor,  un 
usually  interesting  sermon  topics,  everyday  common  sense  dealing  witl 
deep  spiritual  issues,  and  delivered  with  a  real  Georgia  cracker  voice 
Social  issues  did  not  go  unnoticed  either.  After  seeing  in  the  socia 
columns  of  the  Atlanta  papers  that  one  of  his  somewhat  inactive  fa 
milies  was  giving  a  cocktail  party,  he  told  his  congregation  that  h 
would  henceforth  announce  from  the  pulpit  all  cocktail  parties  o 
his  church  members  that  he  learned  about  since  he  knew  that  it  wa 
publicity  that  they  wanted! 

The  Atlanta  Journal  recognized  the  wide  appeal  of  this  popula 
preacher  and  very  soon  there  was  a  regular  column  carrying  his  by\ 
Hne.  This  contained  much  the  same  combination  of  humor  and  wha 
Bishop  Nolan  B.  Harmon  once  described  as  "practical  guidance  amj 
worldly  wise  Christian  viewpoint",  which  had  made  his  sermons  S(j 
attractive  and  so  eagerly  awaited. 

When  Pierce  gave  up  a  baseball  career  for  the  ministry,  he  foum! 
expression  for  his  athletic  talent  in  golf.  Here,  again,  he  excelled  despitj 
the  fact  that  he  had  what  some  would  have  considered  a  handicap 
He  played  left-handed!  If,  however,  someone  spoke  scornfully  of  this 
he  would  silence  them  with  a  favorite  comment,  "I  had  rather  hit  'en 
right  from  the  wrong  side  than  to  hit  'em  wrong  from  the  right  side!' 
That  quotation  helped  a  lot  of  us  who  also  played  under  that  han 
dicap!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  two  or  three  times  in  the  sum 
mer  when  Pierce  would  play  with  Bishop  Paul  Hardin,  Admiral  Wil 
Thomas  and  me  —  all  of  us  left-handed  golfers  —  when  that  sigH 
would  literally  stop  traffic  and  leave  other  golfers  goggle-eyed.  Th 
fact  that  he  could  hit  'em  right  from  the  wrong  side  was  further  at 
tested  by  the  fact  that  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  regular  mem 
ber  of  the  Atlanta  foursome  of  the  great  Bobby  Jones!  Pierce  usei 
to  say  that  he  indulged  in  only  two  luxuries,  a  new  quality  golf  ball 
to  start  each  round  and  top  grade  cigars. 

Once,  when  someone  asked  his  beloved  wife,  Mary,  what  her  luxu, 
ries  were,  she  quickly  replied,  "Top  quality  golf  balls  and  top  grad 
cigars"!  I  suppose  that  it  was  small  wonder  thai  Pierce  on  one  occai 
sion  said  of  her,  "I  not  only  love  Mary;  I  like  her  too". 

A  person  with  the  intelligence  and  quick  wit  of  Pierce  Harris  woul 
usually  come  away  from  any  encounter  with  a  winning  last  word.  Thi 
was  not  the  case  in  one  amusing  situation  of  which  he  liked  to  tel 
During  World  War  II,  gasoline  was  rigidly  rationed  except  for  doctoi 
and  preachers.  Some  will  remember  that  one  of  the  best  cartoons  t 
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appear  at  that  time  showed  a  long  stretch  of  highway  with  only  two 
cars  on  it.  As  they  met  and  passed  one  another  the  words  in  the  cir- 
:le  above  one  driver's  head  was,  "Hi,  Doc"  and  above  the  other  driver's 
lead  was,  "Hi,  Rev"! 

To  get  back  to  the  encounter,  however,  Pierce  was  driving  from  his 
lome  to  the  church.  Maybe  he  was  feeling  a  little  guilty  because  of 
lis  special  gasoline  privilege,  so  when  he  saw  a  rather  large,  middle- 
iged  woman  waiting  for  her  bus  he  decided  to  do  his  good  turn  for 
:he  day.  He  said  she  looked  like  a  bale  of  cotton  with  the  middle  bail 
*busted",  but  he  also  thought,  now,  that  is  someone's  mother  and 
[  will  offer  her  a  ride.  With  the  best  of  intentions,  then,  he  stopped 
md  asked,  "would  you  like  a  ride  down  town?"  She  blasted  him  with 
i  withering  look  and  shouted,  "Go  sell  your  papers,  sonny!  you  ain't 
^oing  to  pick  me  up!"  He  made  as  quick  and  graceful  getaway  as 
Dossible  under  the  circumstances. 

Pierce,  was,  as  can  be  imagined,  in  great  demand  not  only  as  a 
preacher,  but  as  an  after-dinner  speaker.  His  schedule  was  always  filled 
•ar  in  advance.  On  one  occasion  he  was  speaking  to  a  large  conference 
bf  preachers  in  a  church  with  the  divided  pulpit  arrangement.  Along 
vith  others,  he  was  seated  on  the  front  pew  waiting  to  be  introduced 
^nd  to  go  into  the  pulpit.  On  his  flight  from  Atlanta  he  had  purchased 
a  two-gun,  shooting  western  paperback  with  the  gun  fighter  vividly 
Dortrayed  on  the  cover.  Maybe  someone  can  explain  sometime  why 
>o  many  preachers  like  such  westerns,  and  if  they  are  thinking  of  that 
troublesome  member  back  home! 

In  any  event  he  had  slipped  the  book  into  his  coat  pocket  when 
iie  arrived  and  was  getting  his  mind  back  on  his  sermon.  Upon  being 
introduced,  he  rose  quickly,  dislodging  the  book  which  dropped  gun- 
fighters-up  in  view  of  the  first  several  pews.  One  young  preacher  seeing 
the  potentially  embarrassing  situation,  reached  down,  picked  the  book 
jp  and  handed  it  to  Pierce  with  these  words,  "Dr.  Harris,  you  dropped 
/our  New  Testament!" 

,  Pierce's  only  comment  was,  "Young  fellow  you  will  go  a  long  way 
[n  the  ministry!" 


Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

Great  everyday  philosophy  in  Christian  preaching. 
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6 

Edwin  Holt  Hughes 

(1866-1950) 


When  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  divided  into  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  in  1844, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissension  between  them.  This  was  not  only 
continued,  but  increased  during  the  Civil  War.  When  the  war  was  over, 
however,  reunion-minded  leaders  became  modestly  active  in  their  ef- 
forts in  the  late  sixties.  During  the  seventies  there  was  a  definite  in- 
crease in  interest  and  the  strong  prejudices  on  both  sides  began  tc 
soften.  More  efforts  and  gestures  of  goodwill  were  continued  althougl 
it  would  be  another  half  century  before  the  fruits  of  those  labors  werei 
to  be  realized. 

One  of  the  strongest  factors  which  helped  these  efforts  along  wa^l 
the  increasing  interest  in  cooperation  with  other  Methodisms  in  th< 
world.  It  was  in  the  mid-eighteen-seventies  that  the  bishops  of  botl 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Churches,  for  the  first  time  since  the  di 
vision  in  1844,  sat  down  together.  Their  concern  was  for  the  estab 
lishment  of  The  Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference,  now  the  Work 
Methodist  Council,  which  brought  them  together,  and  their  cooper 
ative  efforts  were  rewarded  in  1881,  in  London,  as  the  ecumenical  or 
ganization  became  a  reality. 

All  of  the  above  is  by  way  of  saying  that,  while  there  were  man] 
leaders  who  made  major  contributions  to  the  realization  of  the  reun 
ion  goal  in  1939,  Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes,  in  the  opinion  of  man) 
was  the  major  force  in  either  church.  In  a  real  sense  he  felt  and  ex: 
pressed  the  conviction  that  he  was  born  for  this  hour,  although  hi 
efforts  were  mainly  felt  in  the  period  between  1922  and  1939. 

Born  as  he  was  in  Moundsville,  West  Virginia,  he  had  grown  u] 
in  a  section  where  the  tensions  seemed  most  in  evidence.  These  diffei 
ences  were  felt  in  his  own  family  roots.  Having  ancestors  on  both  side 
of  the  conflict  raging  in  both  state  and  church,  he  came  to  be  regard  j 
ed  as  the  one  who,  by  travel  and  speaking,  made  the  biggest  contr;  j, 
bution  to  the  change  in  climate  and  the  desire  for  unity.  |, 
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Naturally,  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Bishop  Hughes,  and  had 
lice  heard  him  preach  at  Yale  when  I  was  in  Divinity  School.  In  that 
^rmon  he  declared  to  the  student  preachers,  "If  I  were  starting  over, 
would  preach  more  on  the  Holy  Spirit!'  It  was  not,  however,  until 
le  fall  of  1941  that  I  came  to  know  him  personally,  and  a  long  and 
lose  friendship  developed.  He  was  guest  in  our  home  many  times 
uring  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life,  and  each  member  of  our  family 
'as  spiritually  richer  because  of  this  relationship. 

When  Bishop  Hughes  accepted  my  invitation  to  preach  in  our 
homasville  Church,  the  entire  membership  was  excited.  Here  was 
ne  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  our  time,  and  the  chief  architect  of 
le  recent  reunification  of  our  denomination,  coming  to  be  with  us 
)r  a  week.  He  was  an  immediate  hit  because  of  his  great  preaching, 
is  folksy  ways  and  happy  outlook  upon  life.  So,  of  course,  I  did  not 
lind  being  the  "straight  man"  for  his  wit  for  the  week. 

At  the  very  first  service  he  established  himself  as  a  very  correct  and 
^ell  organized  person;  at  least,  that  was  what  he  told  the  congrega- 
on.  When  he  rose  to  preach,  he  noticed  that  there  were  four  hym- 
als  on  the  pulpit — three  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other.  I  am  sure 
lat  he  had  arranged  them  that  way  previously  himself.  There  was 
dramatic  pause  for  a  moment  as  he  looked  at  those  hymnals,  then 
^id,  as  he  took  one  of  the  three  on  one  side  and  placed  it  with  the 
ne  on  the  other  side,  "I  am  a  very  orderly  person  in  all  my  habits 
nd  I  cannot  preach  when  there  is  disorder  on  the  pulpit.  As  a  mat- 
of  fact,  while  I  have  not  looked  recently,  I  am  sure  that  if  I  looked 
ito  my  billfold  now  I  would  find  all  of  my  bank  notes  in  perfect 
•rder  starting  with  the  $500.  ones!"  Then,  he  gave  the  congregation 
lat  cute  little  smile  so  characteristic  of  him  and  tucked  his  head  as 
hough  he  were  laughing  into  his  handkerchief  pocket.  The  congre- 
[ation  loved  it,  and  he  had  them  in  his  hands  from  that  moment. 

Presiding  officers  who  were  to  introduce  Bishop  Hughes  learned 
^ot  to  take  liberties  with  him.  Once  when  he  was  being  introduced 
|o  a  college  group,  the  young  toastmaster  made  a  big  mistake  in  us- 
lig  a  stock  story  about  the  speaker  which  drew  a  big  laugh.  He  should 
lave  known  better.  In  responding  Bishop  Hughes  told  the  story  of 
I  little  girl  named  Mary  who  had  a  little  white  lamb.  Since  she  lived 
n  Pittsburgh  with  its  smoke,  she  decided  to  dye  her  lamb  black.  He 
aid  that  the  difference  between  Mary  and  the  toastmaster  was  that 
^ary  was  a  lamb-dyer! 
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In  the  pulpit  he  always  advocated  a  warm,  friendly  manner,  although 
no  one  could  be  more  dignified  than  he  on  occasions  when  this  was 
needed.  I  am  told  that  he  was  once  speaking  to  a  group  of  South 
Carolina  ministers  in  the  pastor's  school,  and  stressing  this  warm, 
friendly  pulpit  manner,  he  started  off  by  saying,  "I  hate  to  see  an 
over-sized  icicle  in  the  pulpit,  who  stands  and  glares  at  his  congrega- 
tion as  if  to  say,  'Now,  worship,  damn  you!'  ".  The  preachers  got  the 
point! 

When  Bishop  Hughes  made  that  first  visit  to  Thomasville,  our  fa-|l 
mily  had  just  moved  into  a  beautiful  new  parsonage,  and  since  thci 
hotel  had  burned  down,  he  stayed  with  us.  This  was  not  as  incon- 
venient an  arrangement  for  him  as  might  be  imagined.  The  house 
had  been  built  with  a  downstairs  master  bedroom  and  bath  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  a  short  hallway.  With  Thomasville  as 
one  of  the  chief  furniture  manufacturing  towns  in  the  country,  you 
can  be  sure  that  it  was  beautifully  furnished.  The  Bishop  evidently 
enjoyed  his  quarters,  for  he  ever  afterward  referred  to  our  parsonage 
as  "The  mansion",  and  even  addressed  our  mail  that  way.  In  a  later 
visit  with  us,  he  said  he  told  his  daughter,  "That  parsonage  is  so  ele- 
gant that  I  am  going  to  have  to  wear  my  yellow  high-topped  shoes] 
when  I  go  there!'  We  never  saw  these,  however.  , 

After  the  services  in  the  church  each  night,  a  group  of  the  parishion 
ers  would  come  by  the  parsonage  for  a  sort  of  social  hour.  Bishoj 
Hughes  seemed  to  enjoy  these  as  much  as  the  members  did.  Unti 
about  the  middle  of  the  week  our  four  year  old  daughter  had  no' 
been  allowed  to  attend  these;  in  fact,  she  had  not  seen  Bishop  Hughei 
because  of  a  very  bad  cold  which  had  kept  her  in  her  upstairs  bedroom 
On  this  night  she  came  downstairs,  and  as  she  came  she  could  lool 
through  the  two  open  doors  into  the  empty  guest  bathroom.  She  had 
been  carefully  trained  in  how  to  live  in  a  beautiful  new  house,  anc 
that  everything  had  a  place  and  should  be  kept  in  it.  She  had  seer 
something  which  was  out  of  place!  Consequently,  when  she  walkec 
into  the  room  and  was  introduced,  she  said,  "Bishop  Hughes,  whj 
didn't  you  put  the  soap  back  in  place  where  it  is  supposed  to  go  in| 
stead  of  on  the  side  of  the  lavatory?"  The  strictly  orderly  Bishop  wajE 
stunned  and  speechless,  but  the  group  which  had  heard  him  mak( 
so  much  of  balancing  the  hymnals  on  the  opening  night,  roared 
Bishop  Hughes  never  forgot  that  reprimand,  and  ever  after  when  h<; 
was  a  guest  in  our  home,  the  first  thing  he  would  say  was,  "Marcia 
there  were  two  places  to  put  the  soap  in  that  bathroom!" 
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The  meals  we  used  to  have  with  him  in  the  parsonage  were  memora- 
)le  occasions,  and  there  were  often  other  visitors  to  enjoy  it  all.  His 
;tories  and  experiences  were  listened  to  with  great  interest.  One  of 
lis  more  hilarious  ones  was  of  the  fine  church  woman  who  was  try- 
ing to  raise  some  money  for  her  church.  She  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
baking  aprons  from  old  shirts,  and  wrote  to  Bishop  Hughes,  who 
Was  President  of  the  Council  of  Bishops,  asking  that  each  bishop  send 
|ier  a  shirt  which  he  had  worn,  and  to  autograph  it  on  the  tail!  When 
lie  read  the  letter  to  his  colleagues,  it  brought  the  house  down.  They 
lid,  however,  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  morning  session  trying 

0  figure  out  how  to  get  out  of  honoring  that  request  without  offending 

1  loyal  church  woman.  When  we  asked  him  if  he  had  kept  that  letter 
le  replied,  "Yes,  I  may  just  have  it  with  me!"  He  then  reached  in  his 
nside  pocket  and  drew  out  a  worn  and  tattered  letter,  which  he  had 
jvidently  carried  with  him  for  years. 

When  he  came  to  our  house  the  first  time  he  gave  us  his  breakfast 
jnenu,  from  which  he  never  departed.  It  was  half  a  grapefruit,  one 
)oached  egg,  toast  and  coffee.  I  remember  that  he  once  confided  in 
ne  that  more  preachers  ate  themselves  out  of  the  ministry  than  had 
eft  for  all  other  reasons. 

Bishop  Hughes  was  a  great  preacher  and  orator  with  an  effective 
[:nack  of  breaking  out  with  his  wit  or  pathos  at  unexpected  moments. 
L)ne  night  when  he  was  preaching  in  our  church,  and  was  making 
I  reference  to  the  weakness  of  some  preachers  which  help  themselves 
rom  the  sermons  or  writings  of  others  without  giving  due  credit,  said, 
'Suppose  Brother  Tuttle  preached  a  sermon  here  last  Sunday,  and 

preached  that  same  sermon  here  tonight.  You  would  know  that  one 
)f  three  things  had  happened  —  I  was  preaching  Brother  Tuttle's  ser- 
non  (Lord,  forbid!)  or  that  he  had  preached  my  sermon,  or  that  both 
)f  us  had  been  reading  Clovis  Chappell's  books!" 

A  person  with  the  reputation  and  accomplishments  of  Bishop 
-lughes  would,  at  least,  suspect  that  he  was  an  excellent  preacher,  but 
le  did  not  often  allow  himself  to  talk  about  his  pulpit  ability.  He  did 
m  one  occasion  sneak  that  fact  into  his  conversation  with  one  of 
lis  ministers  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  appointment  he  had  been 
jiven.  In  his  complaint  this  man  had  said,  "Bishop,  you  can't  name 
he  ten  best  preachers  in  America  without  naming  me!"  To  this  Bishop 
iughes  replied,  "Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  correct.  Who  do  you  think 
he  other  eight  are?" 

As  World  War  II  was  coming  to  a  close,  I  was  appointed  to  the 
]!entral  Methodist  Church  in  Asheville,  a  fact  that  was  not  missed 
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by  the  Bishop.  Later,  when  we  were  entertaining  the  sessions  of  the 
Western  North  Carohna  Conference,  and  feehng  that  I  might  need 
taking  down  a  bit,  he  wrote  me  a  thoroughly  characteristic  letter  saying, 

"Fm  to  be  in  the  sessions  of  the  W.N.C.  Conference  in  Asheville  this 
fall.  But  I  presume  that  it  meets  in  one  of  your  larger  and  stronger 
churches! 

Great  Love,  Yours  ever, 
Edwin  H.  Hughes" 

He  did  come  to  the  conference  and  preached  several  times,  nor  was 
this  his  last  trip,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  always  welcome  at  our  par- 
sonage. Sometime  later,  one  night  we  had  a  telephone  call  from  him 
at  one  of  the  many  summer  assembly  grounds  which  surround 
Asheville.  He  had  been  there  preaching,  but  the  weather  had  turned 
rainy  and  gloomy.  He  said,  "Come  and  get  me.  I've  had  all  of  this 
I  can  take!'  He  stayed  a  few  days  with  us  before  I  took  him,  in  a  much 
better  frame  of  mind,  to  catch  his  train  for  another  engagement. 

Bishop  Hughes  delivered  many  great  sermons  and  addresses,  and, 
of  course,  some  of  them  received  more  attention  than  others.  One 
of  his  greatest  addresses  was  before  more  than  fifteen  thousand  peo- 
ple attending  the  1939  Uniting  Conference  in  Kansas  City.  His  historic 
topic  was  "The  Methodists  Are  One  People!'  Another  great  sermon 
which  he  preached  over  and  over  again,  usually  by  request,  was  entitled; 
"Only  a  Layman".  In  this  he  eloquently  related  the  great  achievements 
in  Christian  progress  which  were  realized  through  the  single  efforts 
of  great  lay  people.  This  was  a  message  of  powerful  inspiration  to 
the  great  army  of  lay  persons  to  which  the  church  owes  so  much. 

Before  this  great  leader  was  elected  a  Bishop,  not  only  did  he  serve 
well  a  number  of  progressive  churches,  but  also  gave  five  years  of 
outstanding  service  to  the  church  at  large  as  President  of  Depauw 
University,  during  which  time  he  saved  it  from  bankruptcy,  and  estab- 
lished a  great  church  educational  institution. 

I  was  very  mindful  of  his  presence  once,  although  he  had  passed 
from  this  life  a  number  of  years  before,  when  I  had  occasion  to  speak 
to  a  large  audience  at  Depauw.  Waiting  to  be  presented,  I  happened;! 
to  look  up  on  the  wall  above  the  platform,  and  there  was  his  portrait, 
and  his  eyes  seemed  fastened  upon  me.  I  felt  very  comfortable  in  the 
presence  of  so  great  a  friend. 

Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

Magnetic  warmth  and  charm  in  pulpit  and  life  relations. 
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E.  Stanley  Jones 

(1884-1973) 


E.  Stanley  Jones  was  born  in  the  one  hundredth  year  of  American 
^lethodism's  history,  and  anyone  would  be  hard-pressed  to  find  a 

fobler  representative  of  that  first  century  than  he.  Few  followers  of 
ohn  Wesley,  who  proclaimed  the  world  as  his  parish,  have  combined 
[hat  dream  with  the  injunction  of  Jesus,  "Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach 
jdl  nations"  more  faithfully  than  did  E.  Stanely  Jones.  For  while  he 
Was  a  Methodist  minister  and  missionary,  his  ministry  soon  overleaped 
denominational,  national  and  racial  lines  to  establish  him  firmly  as 
)ne  of  the  great  ecumenical  Christians  in  history. 

i  Most  people  first  heard  of  Dr.  Jones  when  Christ  of  the  Indian  Road, 
me  of  his  more  than  twenty-five  books,  literally  exploded  into  the 
Z^hristian  world  as  a  best  seller,  and  thrust  him  into  world-wide  fame. 
Shortly  afterward,  in  1927,  it  was  the  writers  privilege  to  hear  him 
breach  for  the  first  time.  It  was  an  hour  of  high  inspiration,  but  I 
ittle  dreamed  at  that  time  that  I  would  have  the  high  privilege  of 
^lose  personal  friendship  with  him  in  later  years. 

Although  E.  Stanley  Jones  was  a  deeply  evangelistic  preacher  whose 
mdiences  regularly  defied  the  space  limitations  of  large  sanctuaries, 
tie  was  more  than  an  evangelist.  Describing  himself  as  a  liberal  con- 
servative, he  became  a  trailblazer  for  personal  Christian  commitment 
inseparable  from  a  prophetic  Christian  conscience. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  meeting 
|n  1928,  was  also  greatly  impressed  with  his  fresh  ideas  and  deep  com- 
ipiitment  to  missionary  evangelism.  Consequently,  it  bestowed  upon 
him  the  highest  honor  at  its  disposal  by  electing  him  a  bishop!  At 
first,  he  consented  to  accept  this  office,  but  before  the  service  of  con- 
secration took  place,  he  had  decided  that  the  office  would  interfere 
ivith  his  work  of  evangelism  and,  therefore,  declined  it.  Nor  was  this 
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his  only  refusal  of  the  office  for  which  so  many  strive.  He  made  the 
same  decision  in  two  other  instances. 

It  was  characteristic  of  this  sincere  servant  of  Christ  that  he  changec 
his  mind  and  directions  when  he  felt  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  do  so 
He  was  in  the  United  States,  but  expecting  to  return  to  India,  wher 
World  War  II  was  beginning  to  involve  America.  He  was  already  or 
shipboard  for  his  return  to  his  Indian  mission  field,  when  he  felt  thai 
God  was  telling  him  that  he  was  more  needed  in  America  during  thi; 
critical  time.  He  immediately  collected  his  baggage  and  left  the  shij:^ 
in  confident  faith  that  God  would  guide  him  into  the  area  of  greatesi 
need  of  his  service.  Later  developments  proved  that  the  Holy  Spirii 
did  not  lead  him  astray. 

Just  at  this  time  events  occurred  which  offered  for  this  writer  om 
of  the  greatest  privileges  of  his  hfe.  In  the  summer  of  1941,  Dr.  Jonei 
conducted  one  of  his  Indian  ashrams  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  facilities  at  B\m 
Ridge.  Inasmuch  as  our  family  was  spending  our  vacation  time  ai| 
Lake  Junaluska,  I  decided  to  attend.  It  was  in  this  way  that  I  came 
to  know  this  great  Christian  personally,  and  was  greatly  influencec 
by  these  daily  contacts.  I  don't  think  I  will  ever  forget  one  morninf 
at  breakfast.  A  part  of  the  ashram  program  was  that  everyone  tool» 
part  in  the  work  of  serving  one  another.  When  I  saw  that  it  was  Dr 
Jones  who  was  serving  the  food  at  our  table,  I  was  almost  overcome 
with  a  sense  of  unworthiness. 

As  the  week  progressed,  I  realized  that  I  wanted  very  much  to  havt 
him  come  to  Thomasville  and  conduct  an  evangelistic  mission.  Wher 
I  invited  him,  I  explained  that  our  geographical  location  was  sue! 
that  people  from  three  states  would  be  able  to  attend.  Eventually,  h( 
agreed  to  come,  and  the  details  were  worked  out  with  Dr.  Jesse  Bader 
his  friend  and  schedule  maker.  The  week  of  November  30  -  Decembei 
5  was  decided  upon.  What  a  week  in  history!  The  Pearl  Harbor  at 
tack  came  on  December  7th.  No  one,  of  course,  could  have  antici 
pated  what  momentous  events  were  ahead,  or  the  part  Dr.  Jones  wa: 
to  play  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  War.  After  three  tremendous  dayJ 
and  nights,  in  which  no  church  or  auditorium  in  our  city  could  hole 
the  crowds,  he  had  to  cancel  the  remaining  half  a  week  and  leave  oi 
a  mid-night  train  in  order  to  meet  an  appointment  with  Presiden 
Roosevelt  at  noon  the  next  day,  December  3rd,  in  the  White  House 

How  did  all  of  this  come  about?  Knowing  of  the  great  interest  thij 
world  famous  missionary  evangelist  had  in  peace,  Mr.  Terasaki  anc 
Mr.  Kurusu,  Japanese  Envoys,  who  were  of  the  Peace  Party  in  Japan 
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!  oproached  him  about  carrying  a  secret  message  to  President  Roosevelt 
V  hich  had  to  be  dehvered  by  word-of-mouth,  and  could  not  be  writ- 
en.  They  believed  that  they  had  a  plan  that  could  prevent  the  war 
rem  breaking  out.  Dr.  Jones  agreed  to  make  the  effort,  and  Washing- 
on  friends  of  influence  were  asked  to  obtain  the  earliest  possible  ap- 
)ointment  with  the  President. 

When  Dr.  Jones  arrived  for  our  mission  and  became  a  guest  in 
)ur  home,  he  was  carrying  this  important  message.  He  informed  us 
)f  it  at  once,  but,  of  course,  could  not  reveal  what  it  was.  He  wanted 
ne  to  be  prepared  to  call  off  our  mission  when  the  word  of  his  ap- 
)ointment  came.  Notice  of  the  appointment  did  not  come  until  Tuesday 
ifternoon  for  Wednesday  noon,  but  we  had  had  three  days  in  which 
hese  services  had  far  exceeded  our  highest  expectations,  and  Dr.  Jones 
eft  us  on  the  midnight  train  which  arrived  in  Washington  early  Wed- 
lesday  morning. 

!  Perhaps  the  question  could  arise  in  some  minds  as  to  how  an  evan- 
jehst  could  carry  through  such  a  schedule  as  has  been  described  with 
uch  an  important  responsibility  on  his  mind.  Remarkably,  Dr.  Jones 

[emained  his  unruffled  self  and  preached  to  overflow  audiences  three 
ind  four  times  daily.  People  came  from  several  states,  and  it  was  not 
inusual  to  see  wealthy  industrialists  and  others  standing  all  around 
ihe  auditorium  for  up  to  an  hour.  There  were  urgent  requests  also 
from  other  cities,  colleges  and  universities  to  come  to  them  for  a  single 
jervice,  but,  of  course,  that  was  not  possible. 

Afterward,  he  confided  to  me  that  when  he  arrived  in  Thomas- 
ville,  he  did  not  know  why  he  had  agreed  to  come  there  at  all,  but 
afterward,  he  said  that  he  realized  that  this  had  been  one  of  his  most 
successful  missions  in  that  period.  He  would  not  accept  any  personal 
ponorarium  for  the  mission,  but  did  allow  us  to  take  offerings  for 
a  number  of  world-wide  Christian  projects  in  which  he  was  interested. 

I  To  get  back  to  the  interview  with  President  Roosevelt,  the  plan  which 
iie  carried  was  for  the  President  to  send  a  message,  personally,  to  the 
Emperor  saying  that  he  wanted  peace  and  asking  that  he  declare  the 
same  intent.  This  personal  letter  to  the  Emperor  should  be  released 
simultaneously  to  the  international  news  agencies,  so  that  the  mes- 
sage could  not  be  intercepted  by  the  war  party.  The  Japanese  envoys 
named  above  felt  sure  that  the  Emperor,  regarded  as  Divine,  would 
not  be  doublecrossed,  and  peace  could  be  realized.  President  Roosevelt 
was  favorably  impressed  with  this  plan,  and  Dr.  Jones  was  to  return 
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to  Washington  on  Monday,  December  8th  after  fulfilling  an  engage^ 
ment  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  Sunday,  December  7th.  What 
the  Japanese  envoys  did  not  know  was  that  the  fleet  had  left  for  Pear] 
Harbor  several  days  before.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  Mr.  Terasaki  and  Mr. 
Kurusu  were  interned  in  the  Grove  Park  Inn  in  Asheville  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  war. 

E.  Stanley  Jones  lived  on  a  schedule  of  private  devotion,  writing 
and  speaking  which  was  well  nigh  unbelievable  to  the  average  per- 
son. He  was  the  most  disciplined  person  I  have  ever  known.  He  sim- 
ply refused  to  be  put  off  his  schedule  no  matter  how  important  the 
occasion  or  the  people.  I  have  known  him  simply  and  politely  to  ex- 
cuse himself  from  the  most  pleasant  and  important  company  to  re- 
tire when  his  ten  o'clock  deadline  for  the  evening  came.  He  attributed 
his  good  health  and  abundant  energy  to  "Grace,  grass  and  gump- 
tion!' Grace  was  God's  gift;  grass  was  a  sort  of  wheat  sprout  vitamin 
which  he  always  had  with  him;  and  gumption  was  his  own  part  in 
the  process! 

Among  the  various  times  I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  Dr. 
Jones,  was  in  the  early  1950's  during  my  pastorate  at  First  Methodist 
Church,  Charlotte.  This  time  there  was  no  message  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  war  to  be  prevented,  and  he  remained  for  the 
entire  week.  During  this  period,  I  learned  again  of  his  tirelessness, 
We  set  up  a  full  schedule  of  morning  and  evening  services  in  the  church 
sanctuary,  but  in  addition,  accepted  all  of  the  many  invitations  from 
civic  clubs,  schools  and  colleges  which  the  hours  of  the  day  would 
allow.  It  was,  of  course.  Dr.  Jones'  responsibility  to  speak  to  these 
groups,  and  it  was  mine  to  introduce  him,  hear  him  speak,  and  then 
literally  pull  him  away  from  the  crowds  and  get  him  to  the  next 
engagement  as  nearly  on  time  as  possible.  I  soon  found  that  whik 
he  went  from  group  to  group  refreshed,  I  was  almost  exhausted  at 
the  end  of  the  day. 

After  four  days  on  such  a  schedule,  I  went  home  and  fell  exhausted 
into  bed  and  was  soon  sound  asleep.  At  3:00  a.m.  the  telephone  beside 
the  bed  blasted  me  into  partial  consciousness.  I  finally  got  the  receiver 
in  my  hand  and  said,  "Hello".  A  vei'y  rested  voice  with  piety  dripping 
from  it  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  said,  "I  have  been  called  of  God 
to  wake  up  the  sleeping  Methodist  preachers  of  Charlotte,"  and  hung 
up.  Dr.  Jones  had  been  using  a  theme  in  a  number  of  his  sermons 
on  "The  Conversion  of  Your  Reactions!'  I  had  about  resolved  that 
I  could  improve  the  Christian  quality  of  some  of  my  reactions  to  irri- 
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ating  daily  situations  of  life.  I'll  confess,  however,  that  after  that 
elephone  call,  the  conversion  of  my  reactions  had  been  set  back  for 
t  least  a  year. 

The  next  morning  I  told  Dr.  Jones  about  the  3:00  a.m.  call.  Although 
le  had  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor,  I  had  never  seen  him  so  amused 
>r  laugh  so  heartily.  He  apparently  told  this  story  wherever  he  went, 
jor  I  met  people  in  a  number  of  places  for  several  years  who  told 

Iie  of  hearing  him  relate  this  experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last 
me  I  saw  him  was  in  the  fall  of  1966  at  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin.  He 
as  then  in  his  eighties,  but  looked  as  young  and  vigorous  as  when 
had  last  seen  him  ten  or  twelve  years  before.  When  I  spoke  to  him 
ic  smiled  and  said,  "Lee  Tuttle  —  you  are  in  my  autobiography!'  I 
id  not  have  to  ask  why,  for  I  knew  it  was  the  Charlotte  "crank  call!' 

All  too  little  has  been  written  here  about  the  wide  influence  of  the 
1.  Stanley  Jones  books,  except  for  the  reference  to  the  great  recep- 
lon  given  to  his  "Christ  of  the  Indian  Road".  My  own  personal  prefer- 
jnce  of  his  books  was  one  of  his  later  ones  —  "Is  the  Kingdom  of 
Sod  Realism?".  My  own  preaching  and  ministry  have  been  greatly 


Ipiriched  by  this  book,  which  I  still  heartily  recommend  to  all  ministers. 
i)ne  thesis  of  this  book  —  what  gets  your  attention  eventually  gets 
ou  —  is  well  illustrated  by  an  experience  of  which  Dr.  Jones  once 
Did  me.  When  he  was  in  London,  he  went  to  hear  Dr.  Leslie  Weather- 
ead  preach  at  City  Temple.  Following  the  service.  Dr.  Weatherhead 
ivited  him  to  his  study  where  he  told  him  of  a  very  embarrasing  ex- 
erience  which  he  did  not  understand.  Dr.  Weatherhead  was  not  only 
great  preacher,  but  a  noted  psychologist  as  well.  He  had  advertised 
Sunday  evening  series  of  ten  sermons  on  "How  To  Avoid  A  Ner- 
ous  Breakdown".  Unfortunately,  the  series  came  to  an  embarrassing 
nd  after  the  seventh  sermon.  Dr.  Weatherhead,  himself,  suffered  a 
ervous  breakdown!  He  asked  Dr.  Jones  if  he  could  suggest  any  ex- 
flanation.  His  reply  was  most  interesting,  "That  is  not  difficult  to 
xplain.  I  have  always  lived  by  the  rule  that  what  gets  your  attention 
all  eventually  get  you.  Your  series,  I  think,  was  entirely  too  long, 
tudying,  preparing  and  preaching  on  the  subject  of  a  nervous  break- 
own  for  ten  weeks  brought  you  one,  and  will  do  the  same  for  any- 
ne  else  who  does  it!' 


Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

Driven  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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G.  Ray  Jordan 

(1896-1964) 


G.  Ray  Jordan  was  a  preacher  of  many  talents  —  good  scholar! 
ship,  solid  sermon  preparation,  attractive  appearance  and  eloquent 
delivery.  After  receiving  his  degree  from  Yale  Divinity  School,  he 
came  into  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  although  a  native  of  the  area  covered  by  the  North  Carolina 
Conference.  His  choice  of  conferences  was  perhaps  influenced  b) 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  unexpected  vacancy  at  the  Black  Mounj 
tain  Church,  and  he  was  sent  there  as  interim  pastor  until  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Annual  Conference  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

At  Black  Mountain,  he  was  in  a  higher  level  pastorate  than  h( 
would  have  ordinarily  received,  but  was  an  instant  success,  so  thai 
when  he  was  moved  from  that  church  he  was  further  promoted.  Th< 
College  Place  Church  in  Greensboro  was  located  just  off  the  cam 
pus  of  one  of  the  largest  women's  universities  in  America.  He  wa! 
a  natural  selection  for  that  pulpit,  and  continued  to  be  popularb 
received  by  large  congregations.  His  next  step  was  Dilworth  Churcl 
in  Charlotte,  and  then,  on  to  Wesley  Memorial  Church  in  High  Poin 
—  one  of  the  "big  five"  churches  of  the  conference. 

It  was  at  Wesley  Memorial  that  the  writer  came  to  know  Ray  Jor 
dan  personally.  I  had  been  at  this  church  as  the  associate  for  on( 
year  when  Dr.  Jordan  came,  and  remained  for  the  first  two  of  his 
four  year  pastorate  there.  It  was  from  this  position  that  I  went  foi 
three  years  to  Yale  Divinity  School  to  complete  my  theological  train 
ing.  I  am  sure  that  I  was  the  beneficiary  of  having  the  experiena 
with  him  in  being  called  to  a  Congregational  church  in  New  Haven 
just  three  blocks  from  the  Divinity  School. 

I  have  noted  in  the  profile  of  Dean  Brown  that  Ray  was  one  o 
his  greatest  admirers  and  most  ardent  devotees  to  his  pastora 
philosophy.  Ray  was  also  very  strict  in  his  observance  of  the  grea 
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can's  teaching  that  ministers  must  always  avoid  even  the  appear- 
ce  of  evil  in  all  of  their  relations  with  women  of  the  congrega- 
n.  I  admired  this  quality  in  him,  but  remember  one  occasion  when 
did  get  him  into  a  very  amusing  situation.  Whether  or  not  he  ever 
new  it,  it  was  a  source  of  much  amusement  to  his  close  friends, 
aff  and  parishioneers  who  heard  of  it.  At  Wesley  Memorial  we  had 
most  faithful  black  sexton,  known  to  everybody  in  the  congrega- 
on  as  "Will".  He  was  not  the  most  brilliant  person,  but  he  was 
Dout  the  most  cheerful  and  cooperative  one  you  can  imagine.  The 
amorous  situation  came  about  by  Will's  misunderstanding  of  a  scene 
hich  he  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  by  Dr.  Jordan  to  be  a  part. 

This  all  took  place  at  the  close  of  a  Sunday  evening  service  when 
young  woman  who  had  attended  the  service  waited  until  all  the 
orshippers  and  staff  had  gone  home.  She  had  a  personal  problem 
Dout  which  she  wanted  the  counsel  of  her  pastor.  When  the  last 
agerer  was  departing,  she  came  forward  and  asked  Ray  if  she  could 
!e  him  in  his  study  on  a  very  important  matter.  This  was  a  perfect- 
I  natural  situation,  which  every  minister  has  encountered,  but  when 
ay  realized  that  the  two  of  them  were  left  alone,  he  very  nearly 
micked.  Just  then,  however,  good  old  Will  came  to  lock  up  the 
lurch.  He  was  a  life-saver!  Ray  said  to  him,  "Will,  this  young  lady 
ishes  to  talk  with  me  in  the  study;  I  want  you  to  stay  right  here 

the  hallway  outside  the  door,  and  do  not  leave  until  she  has  gone!' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  counseling  session  was  over  and  the  young 
Oman  went  on  her  way.  Ray  thanked  Will  and  told  him  he  could 
ick-up  and  go.  All  was  well  that  ended  well.  The  next  morning, 
3wever,  all  of  us  on  the  church  staff  discovered  that  Will  had  put 
1  unusual  interpretation  on  the  experience.  He  could  not  wait  to 
ly  to  all  of  us,  and  perhaps  others,  "I  didn't  know  Dr.  Jordan  didn't 
ust  "hisself"  with  the  ladies!"  We  all  tried,  with  concealed  snick- 
's, to  explain  to  Will  what  the  real  situation  was,  but  we  were  never 
ire  that  we  had  made  it  clear. 

After  a  splendid  pastorate  at  Wesley  Memorial,  Ray  moved  on  to 
lother,  Centenary,  Winston-Salem,  and  then,  after  six  years  on  to 
irst  Church,  Charlotte  for  four  years  before  accepting  the  Chair 
f  Homilectics  at  Candler  School  of  Theology  at  Emory  Universi- 
.  Charlotte  was  his  last  pastoral  appointment,  and  strangely  enough, 
was  also  the  writer's  last  church,  since  I  followed  Clovis  Chappell 
lere  four  years  after  Ray  left. 

Ray  began  his  writing  while  at  Dilworth  Church  in  Charlotte.He 
rote  a  number  of  books  which  had  a  good  distribution,  among 
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them,  a  book  on  preaching  which  he  apparently  used  in  his  Emor 
classes  with  divinity  school  students.  He  should  have  been  very  goo( 
in  this  field  since  sermon  making  and  delivery  was  a  specialty  witl| 
him.  \ 

His  usual  procedure  was  to  write  out  his  sermons  in  full,  and  t< 
read  them  over  several  times.  He  then  made  a  brief  outline  whicl 
he  carried  with  him  into  the  pulpit.  Many  of  his  hearers  though 
that  he  memorized  his  sermons,  but  since  I  adopted  much  of  hi 
same  method,  I  am  sure  that  the  process  of  reading  over  the  draf 
several  times  was  sufficent  to  give  adequate  freedom  in  their  deliver} 

So  far  as  I  know,  Ray  had  only  one  bad  moment  in  the  pulpil 
and  that  was  in  his  second  church.  College  Place,  Greensboro.  It  wa 
an  Easter  service,  and  there  was  an  overflow  congregation  made  ui 
largely  of  college  girls.  His  sermon  topic  was,  "Why  I  Believe  in  Im 
mortality".  Only  when  he  rose  to  preach  did  he  notice  the  misprir 
in  the  bulletin.  It  read,  "Why  I  Believe  in  Immorality".  This  woul| 
have  shaken  anyone,  but  to  Ray  this  had  to  be  a  major  disaster! 

There  was  another  unexpected  moment  in  one  of  our  Holy  Com 
munion  services  at  Wesley  Memorial  in  which  I  was  assisting.  Th 
congregation  was  very  large,  and  the  Communion  Steward  had  ur 
derestimated  the  situation.  Suddenly,  with  many  parishioners  yet  t 
come  to  the  altar,  the  bread  and  wine  ran  out.  I  didn't  know  whs 
was  going  to  happen,  but  Ray  was  unfazed.  He  simply  pronounce 
the  benediction,  dismissing  the  congregation  without  any  other  & 
planation. 

This  was  an  especially  helpful  lesson  for  me  for  a  few  years  late 
in  a  Maundy  Thursday  service,  I  lifted  the  communion  cloth  onl 
to  find  that  the  bread  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Remembering  th 
Wesley  Memorial  experience,  I  served  the  wine  and  dismissed  eac 
table.  Members  were  heard  to  say,  as  they  left  the  church,  "This 
the  first  time  I  knew  that  only  the  wine  was  served  on  Maund 
Thursday!' 

Among  Dr.  Jordan's  many  fine  qualities  was  his  mastery  of  tl 
flow  of  the  service  of  worship.  He  was  a  near  genius  at  keeping  tt 
service  within  the  hour  alloted  to  it,  without  any  sense  of  rush.  Or 
of  the  things  which  I  have  remembered  in  my  own  ministry  is  thj 
each  additional  participant  in  a  service  will  add  five  minutes  to 
unless  you  make  a  five-minute  adjustment  at  some  other  part, 
there  is  a  special  music  group,  or  other  departure  from  the  ord( 
you  must  figure  on  an  equal  adjustment  elsewhere.  What  he  was  tall 
ing  about  would  now  be  called  the  preacher's  prime  time  -  11:( 
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.M.-12:00  noon.  This  time  has  to  be  protected  against  organ  prelude 
/errun,  choir  slow  in  taking  their  places  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Tvice,  and  most  of  all,  "3  minute  lay  talks"  which  usually  average 
to  10  minutes.  Wise  is  the  minister  who  learns  this  lesson  well, 
id  if  his  order  of  service  cannot  be  contained  in  the  one  hour  prime 
ne,  perhaps  he  should  consider  beginning  the  service  5  or  10  minutes 
^fore  11:00  o'clock.  To  the  congregation,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
jtween  five  minutes  before  the  hour  than  5  minutes  after  the  wrist- 
atch  moves  past  12:00  o'clock! 

Apart  from  the  Sunday  morning  service,  Ray  was  not  a  genius 
;  golf.  He  did  not  have  the  athlete's  way  of  thinking.  That  kind 
f  recreation  was  an  exercise  which  had  to  fit  between  his  lunch  and 
tne  to  begin  his  afternoon  pastoral  visitation.  Usually,  also,  this 
as  at  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  associate  pastor  who  was 
Lpected  to  play  nine  holes  with  him.  Somehow  he  failed  to  con- 
;de  anything  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  for  although  he  did  not  cheat 
•  attempt  to  hide  anything,  in  full  view  of  his  fellow-players  he  simply 
ed  up  his  ball  in  the  rough  and  also  the  sand  bunkers!  He  could 
t  the  ball  better  that  way!  Some  of  those  who  played  with  him 
lought  they  might  be  able  to  take  a  few  strokes  off  their  scores, 
it  decided  that  there  must  be  some  reason  why  there  were  rules 
>r  the  game! 

One  final  situation  may  be  apropos.  When  the  little  Methodist 
hurch  at  Blowing  Rock,  North  Carolina  was  being  closed,  the 
shop  agreed  to  lease  the  property  to  them  for  one  dollar  per  year, 
n  the  way  back  from  the  meeting  with  the  bishop,  the  conversa- 
on  turned  to  finding  a  student  preacher  who  would  come  for  the 
immer  to  be  their  pastor. 

One  layman  knew  Dr.  H.E.  Spence  of  the  Duke  Divinity  School, 
id  wrote  asking  him  to  recommend  a  student.  Another  knew  Dr. 
)rdan,  who  was  at  Emory,  and  wrote  asking  him  to  recommend 
Istudent.  Guess  what?  Spence's  application  for  himself  arrived  an 
bur  before  Ray's  application  came.  Spence  got  the  job  and  con- 
pued  to  hold  it  for  sixteen  summers,  then  to  be  followed  by  Dr. 
[ark  Depp,  who  stayed  for  eleven  years!  Do  you  suppose  that  these 
jymen  ever  asked  themselves,  "Why  go  through  the  church  hierar- 
jiy  for  a  preacher  when  we  can  get  the  best  in  the  country  almost 
ee?" 


Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

Artist  in  preparing  and  delivering  semons. 
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9 

Tbyohika  Kagawa 

(1888-1960) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  life  is  its  amazing  chai: 
of  paradoxes.  History  is  filled  with  a  wonderful  selection  of  un 
suspected  developments  which  change  the  course  of  life.  Perhaps  th 
strangest  of  these  would  be  the  origins  of  some  of  our  greatest  heroe 
and  leaders.  As  an  example  of  this  phenomenon,  who  could  hav 
expected  that  one  of  the  twentieth  century's  greatest  spiritual  leadj 
ers  would  be  the  son  of  a  Japanese  nobleman  and  his  concubine  wife 
Such  a  situation  marked  the  life  beginning  of  Toyohika  Kagawa,  on 
of  the  greatest  oriental  Christians,  and  a  powerful  influenc 
throughout  the  world  upon  Christian  thought  and  action  for  mor 
than  half  a  century. 

And  the  paradox  continued!  For  after  the  deaths  of  both  his  fathe 
and  real  mother,  he  was  reared  in  wealthy  surroundings  by  his  father! 
widow.  Then  came  another  strange  reversal  in  his  fortunes.  At  th 
age  of  fifteen,  he  became  a  Christian,  and  his  family  disowned  him 
This,  of  course,  could  have  been  providential,  for  after  giving  u] 
so  much  for  his  Christian  faith  he  went  into  the  slums  of  one  o 
Japan's  large  cities  to  live  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  riches  of  th 
faith  which  brought  about  his  disinheritance. 

There  evidently  was  none  of  the  shortsighted  modern  conflict  be 
tween  personal  salvation  and  social  action  in  the  thinking  of  Kaga 
wa.  He  became  both  a  personal  evangelist  and  a  social  reforme 
without  fear  of  the  cost  to  himself.  He  used  both  the  spoken  an( 
written  word  to  project  his  message  to  the  hopeless  people  of  hi 
century  and  to  bring  about  reform. 

Still  the  paradox  continued!  Very  early  in  life  his  health  gave  waj 
but  this  seemed  only  to  spur  him  on  in  his  efforts  since  he  had  rea 
son  to  believe  his  death  could  not  be  long  delayed.  This  gave  risi 
to  the  descriptive  phrase,  "Living  beyond  the  death  line",  which  wa 
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:  often  used  in  reference  to  him.  The  picture  most  people  who  ever 
iw  him  have  of  him  is  of  a  rather  frail  little  Japanese  man  with 
2ry  thick-lensed  glasses. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  under  heavy  pressures  within  his  own 
Duntry  because  of  his  pacifist  views  and  his  efforts  to  prevent  war. 
>ne  of  the  things  which  contributed  to  his  government's  suspicion 
f  him  was  the  fact  that  in  1940  he  had  been  arrested  for  apologiz- 
ig  to  China  for  Japan's  attack  upon  her.  This  previous  record,  of 
3urse,  was  sufficient  to  make  him  suspect  when  the  war  with  the 
inited  States  began.  Consequently,  he  was  largely  silenced  during 
le  war  years  but  was  able  afterward  to  continue  his  great  work. 

tj  After  the  war  was  over  he  was  once  again  allowed  to  return  to 
ie  United  States  with  a  message  of  the  need  of  democracy  in  Japan, 
ad  to  call  upon  American  Christians  to  take  advantage  of  the  "Re- 
ligious vacuum"  in  Japan  for  a  stronger  Christian  witness.  I  not  only 

fmted  to  hear  this  great  Christian  personally,  but  wanted  my  own 
urch,  which  had  a  strong  missionary  interest,  to  hear  his  message, 
hen  my  invitation  to  preach  in  the  pulpit  of  First  Methodist  Church 
Charlotte  went  to  him,  I  knew  that  I  would  have  to  accept  whatever 
jate  he  had  open  if,  in  fact,  he  accepted  at  all.  He  did  accept. 

Ii  There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  about  his  coming  and  he  ad- 
essed  a  large  interdenominational  congregation,  and  received  a  great 
;al  of  financial  backing  for  his  endeavors.  I  remember  that  one 
tired  layman  in  our  church,  Mr.  J.B.  Ivey,  who  was  already  giving 
/enty-five  percent  of  his  personal  income  to  the  church,  handed 
e  a  check  for  $7,000  for  Kagawa's  work  in  which  he  greatly  believed. 

His  presence  in  our  Charlotte  pulpit  was  one  which  left  a  lasting 
ipression  on  the  church,  and  upon  the  entire  city.  Seeing  and  hearing 
m  in  person  was  a  revelation  to  all  who  had  only  read  or  heard 
'  his  life  and  ministry  before.  So  nearly  blind  that  he  read  his  Scrip- 
[re  lesson  from  a  Bible  held  only  inches  from  his  eyes,  he  nevertheless 
reached  with  a  power  which  opened  other  eyes  to  Christian  respon- 
bilities  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  this  man  who  had  already  lived  nearly  fifty  years 
jyond  the  "Deathiine"  was  in  his  last  years  and  passed  away  in  the 
Lfly  part  of  1960.  One  of  the  spiritual  giants  of  modern  Christianity 
ft  the  world  greatly  in  his  debt. 

Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 
"He  that  endureth  to  the  end .  . ." 
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Paul  B.  Kern 

(1882-1953) 

In  his  early  years  Bishop  Paul  B.  Kern  must  have  had  quite  a  strug' 
gle  with  himself  in  making  his  decision  between  a  career  in  Christiai 
higher  education  and  the  pastoral  ministry.  After  being  admitted  t(l 
the  Tennessee  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Soutl' 
in  1905,  he  taught  two  years  at  Vanderbilt  University.  Then,  for  th(| 
next  eight  years  he  served  three  different  pastorates.  When  Southeri 
Methodist  University  was  started,  however,  he  returned  to  the  educa 
tional  field  and  became  professor  of  Enghsh,  Bible  and  Homilec 
tics  for  five  years,  before  becoming  dean  of  the  theologica 
department.  His  final  shift  between  these  two  important  concern 
came  with  his  appointment  in  1926  as  pastor  of  the  Travis  Pari 
Church  in  San  Antonio.  His  four  years  in  this  great  church  led  t( 
his  election  to  the  episcopacy  of  the  M.E.  Church,  South  in  1930 

While  an  outstanding  preacher  and  church  administrator,  he  kep 
a  balanced  interest  in  the  Christian  Education  field,  and  at  variou! 
times  served  on  most  or  all  of  these  boards  of  the  church.  Amoni 
other  contributions,  he  was  responsible  for  the  Youth  Caravan  Move 
ment  and  the  Crusade  For  Christ  in  the  late  1930's.  As  a  matter  o 
fact,  it  was  in  the  Youth  Crusade  in  1938  that  the  writer  came  t( 
know  Bishop  Kern  as  more  than  the  bishop  presiding  over  his  Wester? 
North  Carolina  Conference.  He  invited  me  to  go  with  him  as  th| 
youth  speaker  in  the  various  districts  of  the  Upper  South  CaroUnf 
and  Westen  North  Carolina  Conferences.  In  only  my  second  appoint 
ment  after  divinity  school,  I  was  both  elated  and  scared  to  be  shai 
ing  the  pulpit  on  these  occasions  with  my  distinguished  bishop, 
learned,  however,  to  admire  and  respect  him  greatly  for  his  patienc 
and  help. 

After  being  elected  a  bishop  in  1930,  Bishop  Kern  was  assigne 
to  the  Orient  for  his  first  quadrennium.  Then,  in  1934  he  becam 
the  presiding  bishop  of  the  four  annual  conferences  in  North  an 
South  Carolina.  He  was  preparing  to  decide  upon  his  place  of  res: 
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itncQ  and  move  to  the  area  when  he  received  a  most  unusual  wel- 
ome  from  one  of  the  ministers  under  him,  whom  he  did  not  know 
hd  who  did  not  know  him.  This  event  came  about  by  accident  dur- 
ig  the  mid-summer  Pastor's  School  at  Duke  University. 

I|  Bishop  Kern's  assignment  had  come  so  recently  that  he  was  not 
idely  known  by  the  ministers  except  by  name  and  reputation.  He 
as  the  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  J.M.  Ormond,  who  was  the  dean  of 
le  Pastor's  School,  and  was  visiting  in  the  Ormond  home  at  that 
|me.  Now,  to  understand  the  full  humor  of  this  up-coming  encoun- 
T,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Bishop,  although  a  giant  spiritually 
id  intellectually,  was  very  small  of  stature  -  some  said  the  exact 
hysical  measurements  of  John  Wesley! 

The  pastor  involved,  the  Rev.  Max  Brandon,  was  physically  just 
le  opposite.  Max  was  rough  as  pig  iron  in  manner  and  speech  - 
true  extrovert  yet  with  a  heart  of  gold.  He  was  characterized  by 
wonderful  pastoral  spirit,  which  made  him  greatly  loved  and  ap- 
reciated  in  the  churches  which  he  served.  Max  had  decided  late  for 
le  ministry  after  a  great  conversion  experience.  At  that  time  he  was 
le  head  of  the  boilermakers  union  in  the  Spencer  shops  of  the 
Duthern  Railway.  He  had  real  leadership  ability,  but  little  formal 
iucation.  A  true  test  of  his  conversion  was  that  he  went  back  to 
igh  school  and  college,  supporting  a  family  while  serving  small, 
por  paying  charges  until  he  could  qualify  for  membership  in  the 
mference.  Everywhere  he  and  his  devoted  wife,  who  had  nurses  train- 
ig,  left  a  record  of  amazing  service  and  achievement  until  the  time 
F  his  retirement  and  death. 

On  the  day  of  the  encounter  with  Bishop  Kern,  neither  man  had 
^er  seen  the  other.  They  were,  however,  on  a  collision  course!  So, 
1  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  summer,  having  some  business  with 
r.  Ormond,  Max  went  around  to  his  office.  Instead  of  finding  Dr. 
rmond  there  he  found  some  little  fellow  he  did  not  know  sitting 
;  Dr.  Ormond's  desk.  In  his  usual  hale  and  hearty  way.  Max,  who 
^d  never  seen  a  stranger  in  his  life,  pounded  this  little  fellow  on 
le  back  with  a  blow  which  almost  drove  him  through  the  desk  and 
^claimed,  "It's  a  hot  day,  ain't  it.  Big  Boy?"  Just  about  the  time 
ishop  Kern  was  recovering  from  that  near  lethal  blow.  Dr.  Ormond 
itered  the  office  and  said,  "Max,  I  want  you  to  meet  your  new 
ishop!" 

Now,  it  was  Max's  time  to  recover.  He  stammered  some  words  of 
)ology  and  regret,  but  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  his  ministerial  career 
ust  be  very  near  its  end.  Bishop  Kern,  however,  was  equal  to  the 
xasion,  shook  hands  with  Max  and  replied,  "I'll  make  a  District 
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Superintendent  out  of  any  man  who  calls  me  'Big  Boy"!  The  two 
men  became  good  friends,  as  is  often  the  case  when  people  first  meellj 
one  another  under  unfavorable  circumstances.  Bishop  Kern,  however| 
never  was  able  to  make  good  on  his  promise  to  make  Max  a  District^ 
Superintendent. 

Bishop  Kern  decided  to  make  Greensboro  the  place  of  his  epis- 
copal residence,  and  it  was  there  that  I  had  an  appointment  with 
him  to  discuss  when  I  should  return  to  the  conference  from  my  studies'' 
at  Yale.  I  had  finished  my  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree,  begun  at  Duke,  • 
and  had  gone  on  to  complete  the  residence  requirement  for  the  Doctor! 
of  Philosophy  degree.  Since  I  was  well  located  as  the  pastor  of  the 
Humphrey  Street  Congregational  Church  in  New  Haven,  I  was  con-| 
sidering  remaining  for  another  year  to  write  the  required  disserta-| 
tion.  Bishop  Kern  strongly  advised  otherwise.  He  pointed  out  that 
I  had  been  on  Student  appointment  for  three  years  and  should  bcl 
back  in  my  own  conference.  His  primary  reason,  however,  appeared 
to  be  that  Doctors  of  Philosophy  seldom  made  good  preachers  be-j 
cause  of  the  narrowed  specialization.  I  thought  of  a  number  of  perl 
sons  I  knew  who  held  that  degree,  and  noted  that  only  one  of  their 
had  really  advanced  far  in  the  pastoral  ministry.  Whether  or  not  hij 
theory  was  correct,  I  agreed  that  I  would  be  back  for  an  appoint- 
ment from  him  that  fall. 

On  the  whole.  Bishop  Kern  would  merit  high  marks  as  an  epis- 
copal  leader  and  administrator.  If  there  were  errors  chargeable  tc 
him,  they  would  probably  be  in  connection  with  transfer  situation; 
in  appointment  making.  There  was  some  division  of  opinion  abou 
these  among  the  ministers,  but  most  would  agree  that  some  wen 
handled  well,  while  others  could  have  been  improved. 

The  Council  of  Bishops  selected  Bishop  Kern  to  write  and  presell 
the  Episcopal  Address  at  the  1952  General  Conference  in  San  Frail 
Cisco.  This  was  a  sort  of  a  State  of  the  Union  document  which  exif 
mined  the  present  condition  of  the  Church,  and  laid  down  certMl 
guidelines  and  proposals  for  the  future.  His  address  was  one  of  til " 
most  scholarly  and  statesmanlike  ever,  but  perhaps  it  was  a  bit  t0(  ^ 
long  for  the  weary  delegates.  When  he  had  been  speaking  for  mod 
than  an  hour,  he  made  an  amusing  mistake.  Seeking  to  sound  a  ringj 
ing  challenge  to  his  hearers,  and  after  outlining  an  ambitious  pro 
gram,  he  raised  his  voice  and  said,  "Now,  let  us  arise  and  be  going! 
A  great  shout  of  laughter  went  up  from  the  thousands  in  the  cit 
auditorium,  and  they  all  proceeded  to  give  him  a  great  round  of  ap 
plause.  He  went  ahead,  however,  for  another  fifteen  minutes  befor 
finishing. 
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I  remember  once  when  Bishop  Kern  came  to  my  defense  when 
,  too,  had  said  the  wrong  thing  in  a  large  gathering.  The  Southeastern 
urisdictional  College  of  Bishops  was  meeting  in  our  church  in 
Charlotte.  One  evening  a  special  service  had  been  planned  in  the  sanc- 
uary  when  all  of  the  Methodist  people  of  the  city  were  invited  to 
oin  with  their  episcopal  leaders.  I  was  presiding  over  the  service. 

We  had  a  fine  sixty-voice  choir  under  the  direction  of  Bill  Thomas, 
musician  who  could  do  about  as  much  with  a  group  of  singers 
s  any  person  I  have  ever  known.  Bill  had  told  me  that  he  wanted 
3  have  the  choir  sing  the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  and  so  I  expected.  When 
tie  choir  stood  to  sing,  I  was  prepared  to  stand  with  them  although 
le  introduction  did  sound  a  bit  unusual  to  me.  No  one  in  the  congre- 
ation  stood  with  me.  There  was,  then,  nothing  to  do  but  to  bring 
le  entire  congregation  up  with  the  usual  gestures.  Of  course,  con- 
regations  always  stood  for  the  Hallelujah  Chorus!! 

At  about  that  time  there  dawned  upon  me  what  the  congregation, 
nd  all  of  the  standing  bishops  already  knew.  It  was  not  the  Hallelujah 
;^horus  the  choir  was  singing,  but  another  part  of  Handel's  compo- 
ition.  It  seemed  to  go  on  endlessly.  I  am  sure  that  this  seemed  the 
3ngest  choral  presentation  I  had  ever  heard  -  or  stood  through!  When 
le  service  was  over  several  of  the  bishops  were  kidding  me  about 
le  incident,  but  Bishop  Kern  came  to  my  defense  by  saying,  "Lee, 
want  to  congratulate  you.  You  are  the  only  person  who  has  ever 
jtotten  unanimous  action  out  of  the  College  of  Bishops  on  any 
flatter". 

i Bishop  Kern  passed  away  in  1953,  but  he  will  long  be  remembered 
r  the  quality  of  his  leadership  and  service.  This  is  particularly  true 
Lake  Junaluska  which  he  loved,  and  for  which  he  did  so  much, 
le  of  the  most  used  buildings  there  is  the  Paul  B.  Kern  Youth  Center, 
ribute  to  his  great  interest  in  young  people.  A  great  privilege  which 
is  writer  cherishes  is  that  of  raising  the  funds,  largely  through  pri- 
te  solicitation,  for  the  erection  of  the  building.  It  was  built  in  1955 
nd  dedicated  at  the  Southeastern  Jurisdictional  Conference  of  1956. 
'he  solicitation  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

Rare  ability  to  combine  best  in  preaching  and  teaching. 
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Halford  E.  Luccock 

(1885-1960) 


Dale  Carnegie  once  wrote  a  book  entitled  "Little  Known  Facts 
About  Well  Known  People".  The  writer  has  just  learned  a  little  known! 
fact  about  a  well  known  person  which  amazes  him.  The  well  known' 
person  in  this  instance  is  the  person  about  whom  this  profile  is  be-! 
ing  written,  Dr.  Halford  E.  Luccock.  The  little  known  fact  about| 
him  has  to  do  with  an  athletic  event.  Halford  Luccock,  who  always 
appeared  to  have  the  very  minimum  of  athletic  ability,  once  entered!, 
a  high  school  track  meet  and  won  the  mile  race  from  another  stu- 
dent. According  to  Donald  J.  West,  the  student  he  defeated  was  T.S.! 
Eliot,  who  later  became  a  noted  poet.  The  winner  also  became  a 
famous  person,  both  as  preacher  and  as  a  teacher  of  preachers. 

Theological  seminaries  which  prepare  students  for  the  pastoral 
ministry  should  have  a  sharply  defined  priority  list  in  selecting  its 
faculty  members.  High  up  on  this  list,  even  if  not  in  the  first  place, 
should  be  a  person  who  not  only  knows  how  to  preach  with  origi- 
nality and  imagination,  but  who  also  has  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate something  of  this  art  to  his  students.  Admittedly,  such  persons 
are  hard  to  find,  but  fortunate  is  the  seminary  which  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  this  search. 

Dr.  Luccock,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  Homilectics  at  Yale  Di- 
vinity School  for  twenty-five  years  from  the  late  twenties  until  the 
early  fifties,  was  as  near  the  fulfillment  of  the  ideal  as  one  would 
ever  expect  to  find.  This  writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  him 
as  his  professor  during  the  mid-thirties,  and  made  it  a  point  to  sched- 
ule some  class  under  him  each  quarter  during  the  three  years  of  his 
seminary  career.  Actually,  it  made  little  difference  what  the  particu- 
lar course  was.  The  important  thing  was  to  have  the  contact  with 
"Hal"  Luccock  in  any  class. 

1 

Not  only  was  this  unique  personality  the  most  quoted  preachei  I 
from  the  greatest  American  pulpits  for  a  generation,  but  he  was  also  n 
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:ie  hero  of  every  budding  young  preacher  in  the  seminary.  His  hu- 
iior,  his  originahty  and  his  learning,  combined  with  his  down-to- 
iarth  friendhness,  was  sufficient  to  excite  and  inspire  even  the  most 
ethargic  and  untalented  person  to  a  higher  standard  of  performance. 
^Jor  did  his  interest  and  friendship  cease  when  his  students  left  the 
eminary,  but  amazingly  continued  through  correspondence  and  oc- 
lasional  contacts  for  years  following.  He  always  seemed  to  know 
vhen  these  students  had  special  experiences  and  promotions,  and 
n  his  own  characteristic  style  of  writing  sent  them  congratulations 
ind  best  wishes.  I  have  a  rather  extensive  file  of  letters,  some  of  them 
ip  to  six  pages  in  length,  from  a  regular  correspondence  in  the  for- 
ies.  Here  are  some  of  the  typical  "Luccockese"  lines: 

"Thanks  a  lot  for  your  good  letter.  The  only  thing  that 
gives  me  a  pain  about  it  is  your  addressing  me  as  'Dear 
Dr.  Luccock',  as  though  I  were  an  aged  saint  about  to  take 
off  for  the  other  world.  You  used  to  know  me  as  Hal.  That, 
j  for  good  or  ill,  is  still  my  name.  So,  please  remember  it, 
brother!' 


"Dear  Lee  the  Red:- 

You  remember  that  surge  of  power  that  came  over  you 
in  the  Duke  Chapel  yesterday,  sending  the  students  gog- 
gled eyed?  That  wasn't  due  to  your  piety,  son.  It  was  due 
to  my  prayers.  The  effectual  persistant  prayer  of  a  right- 
eous man,  -  that's  me  -  can  burn  up  the  Duke  Chapel. 
I  know  you  had  a  grand  time!' 


"Now  that  your  salary  has  advanced  to  $15,000  a  year 
plus  a  house  and  automobile  and  bonus  plus  a  carton  of 
cigarettes  every  day  from  the  Methodists  of  Winston- 
Salem  and  Durham,  do  come  up  and  see  us!'  (Note:  This 
was  in  1945.  The  salary  was  $5,000.,  I  furnished  my  own 
automobile  and  I  don't  smoke!) 


f)nce  when  I  had  invited  him  to  come  to  Asheville  for  a  series  of 
ermons,  this  was  his  reply:  "The  chief  difficulty  is  that  on  the  preced- 
fig  week  I  have  sold  my  soul  down  the  river  to  give  a  series  of  lec- 
ures  — .  I  don't  know  what  the  lectures  will  be  about  and  I  can't 
emember  why  it  was  I  said  I  would  go,  but  here  I  sit  like  Uncle  Tom 
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in  chains  ready  to  be  carried  down  the  river.  —  I  could  not  get  away  f 
for  another  week;  I  would  get  fired.  Like  the  man  in  the  Bible,  I  * 
am  too  old  and  lazy  to  work!' 


This  could  go  on  indefinitely,  so  let  us  turn  to  other  things.  It  was 
often  said  of  Luccock  that,  as  a  preacher,  he  broke  every  rule  of 
homiletics,  but  by  his  own  wisdom,  originality  and  humor,  he  held 
his  congregations  spellbound,  and  sent  them  away  inspired  and  eager 
to  hear  him  again.  His  ability  to  see  and  use  striking  illustrations 
where  others  would  have  missed  them  completely,  was  remarkable 
and  led  his  students  to  charactize  such  illustrations  as  the  "Luccock 
type!' 

In  the  classroom  this  great  preacher  was  almost  as  unorthodox 
in  his  methods  as  he  was  in  the  pulpit.  The  advice  he  gave  to  his 
students  was  always  helpful,  and  sometimes  priceless.  Among  these 
gems  was  one  which  comes  to  mind  every  time  I  hear  a  preacher 
pass  stopping  place  after  stopping  place  in  his  sermon.  Luccock  used 
to  tell  us  that  sermons  should  always  end  like  a  poker,  with  one  point, 
and  not  like  a  broom  with  dozens  of  points!  In  another  field,  his 
advice  was  also  correct.  This  related  to  using  helpful  materials  from 
other  preachers  and  writing.  Plagerism  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
concern  to  ministers.  To  use  the  material  of  others  without  giving  1 
credit  is  to  the  conscientious  preacher  nothing  short  of  stealing.  Yet,  l 
"Hal"  Luccock  would  say  to  us,  "Don't  ruin  your  sermon  by  giving  1 
credit  to  a  source  over  and  over  again  in  a  sermon  just  because  youi 
quote  that  source  more  than  once.  Rather  give  general  credit  for  a| 
source  and  draw  upon  it  as  you  need  to!'  or  again  he  would  say  tot 
us,  "Use  any  of  my  'stuff  you  want  to.  I  certainly  use  enough  ofi 
yours  which  I  get  from  these  papers  and  sermons  I  make  you  write| 
for  class!' 

In  regard  to  classroom  materials  handed  in  by  the  students,  it 
should  be  noted  that  we  all  read  Luccock's  "stuff"  avidly,  and  if 
we  found  anything  in  what  he  had  written  which  was  our  contribu- 
tion, we  never  hesitated  to  talk  about  it  with  great  pride.  He  was, 
perhaps  as  brillant  a  writer  as  he  was  a  preacher  and  teacher. 

In  relation  to  Dr.  Luccock's  writings,  there  was  one  area  in  which  ^ 
he  allowed  his  wit,  humor  and  deep  understanding  of  life  a  free  reign.  ' 
Probably  the  worst  kept  secret  in  journahsm  was  the  supposedly  ^ 
anonymous  person  who  wrote  a  special  feature  for  The  Christian  ^ 
Century  for  many  years.  None  but  the  editor  was  supposed  to  know  ^ 
who  wrote  those  priceless  tidbits,  but  every  reader  did  know,  for  who  ° 
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lit  Hal  Luccock  could  do  that  sort  of  thing?  Simeon  Stylites  re- 
lained  one  of  the  most  eagerly  awaited  columns  in  this  publication 
^til  the  death  of  the  person  who  could  so  amuse  and  stimulate  them 
IHalford  Luccock. 

A  few  years  after  leaving  Yale,  I  was  appointed  to  the  pastorate 
f  Central  Church  in  Asheville.  A  mutual  friend,  Dr.  Liston  Pope, 
ad  told  Dr.  Luccock  that  I  had  "Made  the  big  five"  in  the  Western 
Jorth  Carolina  Conference.  He  wrote  to  me  immediately  to  con- 
ratulate  me  on  the  appointment,  but  wondered  if  I  had  given  up 
le  ministry  for  professional  basketball!  Altogether,  his  letter  was 

gem! 

II  had  been  in  this  pastorate  for  two  or  three  years  when  I  received 
letter  from  him,  saying  that  he  and  his  sister,  a  retired  professor 
t  Berea  College,  wished  to  spend  their  vacations  in  Asheville,  and 
wanted  me  to  make  some  kind  of  reservation  for  them  in  a  place 
could  recommend.  I  was  happy  to  do  this  since  I  was  sure  I  would 
>e  able  to  get  him  to  preach  at  least  one  Sunday  to  my  congrega- 
lions,  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of  renewing  acquaintance  with  him. 

When  he  arrived,  however,  I  soon  learned  that  while  there  would 
I  many  happy  times  of  association  and  sight-seeing  trips  together, 
I  had  no  intention  of  preaching  any  sermon  while  on  his  vacation, 
was  disappointed,  of  course,  but  also  realized  that  I  had  a  problem, 
would  have  to  preach  with  one  of  America's  great  preachers  in  my 
Dngregation.  Sure  enough.  Dr.  Luccock  and  his  sister  were  seated 
^  the  sanctuary  each  Sunday  morning  when  I  came  from  the  study 
jito  the  pulpit.  I  knew  from  one  of  his  letters  that  he  had  told  his 
ister  that  my  preaching  might  not  get  her  to  heaven,  but  it  would 
live  her  a  swell  time  on  earth!  So  I  also  had  that  to  live  up  to.  I 
|id  the  best  I  could,  and  he  was  kind  in  his  comments,  but  I  was 
lever  sure  that  he  felt  he  had  in  me  produced  one  of  the  great 
jreachers  of  the  day! 

On  the  last  Sunday  he  was  in  Asheville,  however,  I  did  "hit  the 
ackpot'  with  him.  I  used  one  of  the  best  "Luccock  type"  true  life 
[lustrations  as  the  basis  of  my  sermon  on  "Turning  Life's  Corners!' 
'his  was  a  true  story  told  me  by  a  former  parishioner  of  the  final 
tages  of  a  friend's  terminal  illness.  This  illness  manifested  itself  in 
lis  difficulty  in  going  around  corners.  His  locomotion  was  perfectly 
,11  right  so  long  as  he  was  going  in  a  straight  line.  When  he  came 
0  a  corner,  however,  it  would  sometimes  require  a  struggle  of  thirty 
►r  forty  minutes  for  him  to  negotiate  it  although  there  was  no  obstacle 
>r  obstruction.  I  simply  made  the  point  that  civilizations  as  well  as 
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individuals  died  unless  they  were  able  to  turn  the  critical  corners  of 
life.  I  mentioned  several  of  life's  corners  with  which  both  individuals! 
and  society  at  that  time  were  confronted,  and  how  our  faith  must 
help  us  resolve  them.  That  was  the  sermon. 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  Dr.  Luccock  came  up  to  me  with  that 
enthusiastic  glint  in  his  eye  and  with  some  excitement  said,  "Lee,; 
I'm  preaching  for  George  Buttrick  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyteriani 
Church  in  New  York  next  Sunday,  and  that  story  and  theme  are  go-j 
ing  to  parade  all  over  that  church!  So  far  as  I  know  that  is  what 
he  did,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  did  far  more  with  it  than  I  had  dond 
but  his  excitement  for  the  idea  I  had  developed  gave  me  the  feeUrll 
that  I  had  finally  made  an  A  on  one  of  his  courses.  1 

No  profile  of  Halford  Luccock  would  be  complete  without  a  retell- 
ing of  his  childhood  rebellion  against  religion  and  the  book  which 
is  most  closely  related  to  it.  Perhaps  it  was  because  his  father  was 
a  bishop  that  young  Hal  expressed  himself  so  vividly.  Anyway,  once 
when  his  parents  were  away  from  home  for  a  few  hours  he  and  some 
young  friends  of  his  decided  to  do  the  meanest  thing  they  could  think 
of.  The  decision  was  finally  reached  that  this  dastardly  act  should 
be  the  burning  of  the  Bible.  They  lugged  the  heavy  book  out  of  his 
father's  study  into  the  back  yard  and  built  a  bonfire  around  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Hal's  own  testimony,  however,  it  was  like  Moses'  burning; 
bush.  It  burned  and  burned  but  refused  to  be  consumed! 

Eventually  the  family  returned,  and  he  waited  to  see  how  his  father 
was  going  to  react  to  his  "Unpardonable  sin".  His  father  walked  over 
and  stirred  the  ashes,  and  then,  according  to  Luccock,  did  the  meanest 
thing  he  could  have  done.  There  was  no  word  of  condemnation,  but 
he  did  point  out  that  it  was  not  the  Bible  they  had  burned,  but  the 
dictionary!  He  confessed  that  all  of  the  fun  and  rebeUion  went  out 
of  him  when  he  realized  that  it  was  not  God  but  Daniel  Webster 
they  had  defied! 

One  of  the  highest  honors  that  any  preacher  can  receive  is  to  be 
invited  to  dehver  the  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  on  preaching.  In  1953, 
at  the  age  of  68,  the  greatly  beloved  "Hal"  Luccock  was  invited  and 
delivered  these  lectures.  The  only  question  anyone  would  ask  would 
be  "Why  so  long  before  he  was  invited?"  His  students  would  have 
voted  for  him  to  have  done  them  every  year! 


Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

The  art  of  preaching  as  it  ought  to  be  taught. 
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Douglas  Clyde  Mcintosh 

(1877-1948) 

Douglas  Clyde  Mcintosh  was  a  Canadian  by  birth,  and  a  Northern 
aptist  by  denominational  preference.  He  was  also  a  great  Christian 
lan  of  deep  convictions,  and  with  the  necessary  moral  strength  and 
oiritual  power  to  stand  rigidly  behind  them  when  these  convictions 
ere  challenged.  Some  may  question  whether  or  not  he  was  a  pulpit 
lant.  Perhaps  not,  but  he  was  a  giant  in  theological  circles,  and  as 
lie  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Yale,  gave  many  young  stu- 
ients  the  inner  theological  framework  to  enable  them  to  be  giants 
oth  in  the  pulpit  and  the  classroom.  Does  one  need  a  better  illustration 
f  this  than  Albert  Outler? 

j  The  first  time  I  heard  of  Dr.  Mcintosh  was  when  he  was  seeking 
|)  become  an  American  citizen.  Since  he  had  very  strong  views  about 
ar  being  the  correct  method  of  setthng  disputes  between  nations, 
b  balked  at  the  question  required  of  naturalized  citizens  on  their  will- 
^gness  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  the  United  States.  When  a  person 
I  Dr.  Mcintosh's  stature  was  refused  citizenship,  the  papers  were  filled 
ith  the  news.  It  was  just  at  that  time  that  I  had  to  make  a  decision 
pout  my  own  theological  education.  I  had  gone  as  far  at  Duke  as 
could  go  without  giving  up  my  ministry  in  a  city  some  seventy-five 
liles  distant.  Perhaps  Dr.  Mcintosh's  stand  helped  me  to  decide  to 
nish  my  work  at  Yale. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  this  decision  that  Dr.  Mcintosh  came  into  the 
^ws  again.  This  time  it  was  in  connection  with  a  triangular  debate 
irried  for  several  weeks  in  The  Christian  Century  on  the  question, 
is  There  A  God?"  The  other  two  theologians  were  Drs.  Otto  and 
^eiman.  The  entire  American  clergy  was  following  this  debate  closely, 
id  those  of  us  who  were  interested  in  Yale  felt  that  our  champion 
as  saying  what  we  would  have  liked  to  say.  When  the  debate  was 
ided.  Dr.  Mcintosh  came  out  of  it  very  well  indeed. 
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My  personal  acquaintance  with  this  great  theologian  came  as 
student  in  his  course  on  Systematic  Theology,  in  which  we  used  asj 
a  text  his  own  book  entitled,  "Is  Theology  An  Empirical  Science?") 
He  was  more  than  a  great  scholar;  he  was  a  warm,  friendly  person 
genuinely  interested  in  his  students,  and  dedicated  to  a  sane  evangeli-, 
cal  expression  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  was  a  loyal  member  of  the| 
First  Baptist  Church  of  New  Haven,  and  felt  that  the  churches  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States  were  neglecting  a  vital  witness  in^ 
their  coolness  to  appropriate  evangelistic  expressions.  Knowing  that 
I  was  from  the  South,  he  asked  me  on  a  number  of  occasions  about 
the  methods  of  evangelism  employed  by  southern  churches.  ^ 

In  order  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  another  encounter  with 
Dr.  Mcintosh,  I  must  divert  to  a  somewhat  personal  story.  When  l' 
enrolled  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  the  great  depression  was  in  full 
swing.  It  was  the  fall  of  1932,  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  find 
a  church  in  which  I  could  preach.  Fortunately,  within  a  month  I  wa?; 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Humphrey  Street  Congregational  Churcfc 
and  our  financial  needs  were  taken  care  of.  This  church  was  in  th< 
same  neighborhood  in  which  Dr.  Mcintosh's  church  was  located,  aj 
was  the  Congregational  Church  of  the  Redeemer  of  which  Halforc 
Luccock's  son,  Robert,  became  the  pastor  a  number  of  years  later 
As  I  came  to  know  Dr.  Mcintosh  better,  he  told  me  that  he  was  com 
ing  over  to  hear  me  preach.  While  I  appreciated  the  honor,  I  was  no 
overly  enthusiastic  about  it.  When  he  did  come  without  any  previoui 
warning,  he  picked  the  absolutely  worst  possible  time!  f 

In  New  Haven  at  that  time,  July  and  August  were  vacation  month! 
at  the  beach,  and  church  attendance  was  small.  This  was  the  time 
for  the  pastors  to  take  their  vacations  also.  Humphrey  Street,  Firs 
Baptist  and  Church  of  the  Redeemer  had  an  arrangement  whereby 
each  pastor  looked  after  all  three  congregations  for  three  weeks,  in 
eluding  union  Sunday  morning  services,  and  each  pastor  had  six  Sun 
days  off  for  his  own  vacation.  j  ^ 

On  the  Friday  before  the  last  Sunday  of  my  period  of  duty,  a  memlr 
ber  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  died.  A  brother-in-law  of  the  de?  ( 
ceased  called  me  and  made  arrangements  for  the  service,  but  sayini^i^j 
that  he  was  leaving  on  his  vacation,  and  would  not  be  at  the  servic(  , 
Two  persons  heard  my  end  of  the  telephone  conversation  with  hir 
that  the  service  would  be  at  2:00  p.m.  on  Sunday.  This  seemed  pei 
fectly  normal  for  me,  since  I  was  so  recently  from  the  south,  when^jij 
at  that  time,  Sunday  was  a  sort  of  preferred  day  for  funerals.  I  inj^j 
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ijdiately  went  to  the  home  and  talked  to  the  two  remaining  sisters 

I the  deceased.  The  day  of  the  funeral  was  never  mentioned,  although 
J  time  of  day,  and  the  place  were,  as  well  as  the  music,  etc. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  church  Sunday  morning,  the  sexton  met  me 
»th  these  devastating  words,  "  We  missed  you  at  the  funeral  yester- 
]y!"  I  explained  that  I  had  no  funeral  Saturday,  but  did  have  one 
i2:00  o'clock  that  afternoon.  "NoJ'  he  replied,  "it  was  yesterday  and 

iy  could  not  reach  you  anywhere.  They  finally  found  the  Episcopal 
tor,  dressed  in  vacation  clothes,  and  he  did  the  service!'  I  was  com- 
tely  "floored"  and  could  think  only  of  what  I  could  say  to  the 
itives  as  soon  as  I  could  get  the  preaching  service  over  with  and 
to  their  home. 

In  that  mood  I  went  to  the  robing  room  to  prepare  for  the  service, 
iien  I  walked  out  into  the  pulpit,  the  first  person  I  saw  was  Dr.  Mcln- 
\h.  He  was  seated  in  the  third  row  from  the  front,  and  I  was  preach- 
^  on  "God"!  I  preached  the  sermon  in  shock!  I  was  so  petrified 
J;h  fright  that  my  voice  seemed  to  come  from  a  loud  speaker  on 

!;  side  of  the  sanctuary,  but  I  do  not  remember  a  word  I  said.  I 
[  sure  that  I  made  no  contribution  to  his  position  in  the  fore- 
ntioned  debate.  At  least  he  never  heard  anything  from  either  Otto 
Weiman  that  was  even  vaguely  similar  to  my  sermon.  I  shall  never 
I  get  his  comment  as  he  shook  my  hand  as  he  was  leaving  the  church, 
am  glad  to  have  heard  you!"  I  never  revealed  to  him  what  had 
ppened. 

As  we  drove  to  the  home  of  the  bereaved  sisters,  I  asked  my  wife, 
low  did  I  do?"  "I  don't  know",  she  said.  "Knowing  what  you  were 
ing  through,  and  seeing  Dr.  Mcintosh  come  in,  I  didn't  hear  a  word 
u  said!"  As  for  the  sisters  of  the  deceased,  one  was  an  understand- 
i;  angel:  the  other  was  something  else  entirely.  I  did  stay,  however, 
I  til  she  said  she  believed  I  was  being  truthful  in  my  side  of  the  mat- 
I.  Before  leaving  on  my  own  vacation,  I  wrote  her  pastor  a  full  ac- 
liunt  of  what  had  happened,  and  asked  him  to  call  upon  them  as 
irly  as  possible  after  his  return. 


One  of  the  perplexing  problems  which  all  mankind  has  to  come 
grips  with  is  why  there  is  so  much  suffering  in  the  world,  and  more 
rticularly  why  innocent  people  suffer.  This  so  called  problem  of 
1  is  something  which  thinking  people  have  tried  to  solve  since  the 
ok  of  Job.  Dr.  Mcintosh's  answer  to  that  is  that  the  problem  of 
1  is  an  insoluble  problem  without  the  acceptance  of  the  following 
•ee  principles  of  life:  (1)  That  man  is  a  free  moral  agent;  (2)  that 
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there  is  an  arbitrary  order  of  law  in  the  objective  world;  and  (3)  thi 
there  is  a  future  life.  The  acceptance  of  these  three  principles  brinji 
a  great  measure  of  understanding  to  life,  and  in  coming  to  grips  wit 
this  universal  problem. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  profile,  it  was  stated  that  Dr.  Mclntos 
was  a  native  of  Canada.  Perhaps  this  helps  explain  an  amazing  fej 
of  his  during  a  very  hard  Connecticut  winter  in  the  early  thirties.  Tw 
very  deep  snow-falls  came  one  on  top  of  the  other  totaling  thirti 
seven  inches.  The  entire  faculty  and  student-body  of  the  Yale  Divin; 
ty  School  awoke  the  next  morning,  looked  out,  turned  over  and  weil 
back  to  sleep  —  that  is,  all  except  Dr.  Mcintosh,  who  lived  severi| 
miles  from  the  campus.  He  walked  in  to  meet  his  classes  as  usua 
and  to  the  great  amazement  of  others.  To  me  that  tells  a  great  trut 
about  the  staunch  determination  of  this  theological  giant.  He  por 
sessed  a  rare  strength  of  character  which  enabled  him  to  meet  triun 
phantly  whatever  he  was  confronted  with  in  life. 

There  is  one  further  incident  about  Dr.  Mcintosh  which  needs 
be  related.  He  and  his  wife  had  our  entire  class  out  to  their  hon! 
one  afternoon.  They  had  a  beautiful  dark  auburn-colored  Persian  ci 
named  "Lady".  Like  most  pet  cats.  Lady  ruled  the  house-hold,  an 
had  the  most  beautiful  little  canopied  bed  in  which  she  slept.  Sb 
was  an  immediate  hit  with  the  students,  as  I  am  sure  she  expecte 
to  be.  One  of  the  students,  whether  a  genuine  admirer  of  Lady,  c 
just  trying  to  "polish  the  apple"  with  his  professor,  asked,  "Isn't 
too  bad  that  there  is  no  immortahty  for  a  cat?"  Dr.  Mcintosh  indij 
nantly  asked,  "Who  says  there  is  no  immortality  for  cats?"  I  had  nc 
thought  of  it  very  much  until  then,  but  that  is  what  he  said! 

Since  then  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this  surprisin 
reaction  to  this  situation  by  so  great  a  theologian,  and  wished  fc 
some  clarification.  I  had  occasion  once  to  discuss  with  one  of  hi 
star  students,  and  found  that  he  could  say,  "Yes,  I  think  that  woul 
be  in  harmony  with  Mac's  position  that  no  true  value  is  ever  lost 


Key  Descriptive  Phase: 

Great  theology,  courageous  character:  simple  faith. 
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13 

Arthur  J.  Moore 

(1888-1974) 


When  one  looks  back  over  the  hfe  of  Arthur  J.  Moore,  he  is  im- 
sdiately  struck  by  the  near  miraculous  way  in  which  God  has  used 
is  tireless  and  willing  person  in  so  many  amazing  accomplishments. 
;cause  of  his  modest  beginnings  many  would  have  discounted  the 
kential  of  Arthur  Moore,  but  God  sees  hidden  possibilities  in  his 
rvants  which  are  not  readily  visible  to  human  eyes. 

Bishop  Moore  was  a  well  educated  person  in  almost  every  area  of 
e,  but  one  who  had  attained  this  stature  with  only  limited  formal 
Pooling.  He  was  the  recipient  of  at  least  seven  honorary  degrees 
id  in  his  case,  as  is  often  true,  these  honors  tell  more  about  the  level 

learning  he  possessed  than  the  number  of  years  spent  in  educa- 
mal  institutions.  Another  significant  mark  of  his  ability  is  the  fact 
at  after  his  conversion  and  decision  to  become  a  minister  the  very 
St  church  to  which  he  was  appointed  was  one  of  the  great  churches 

his  denomination  —  Travis  Park,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  It  is  true 
at  he  proved  himself  as  a  preacher  as  a  general  evangelist  for  sever- 
years.  Interesting  also  is  the  fact  that  he  served  only  two  churches 

First  Church,  Birmingham  was  the  other  —  before  being  elected 

the  highest  office  his  denomination  had  to  offer. 

That  Arthur  Moore  was  worthy  of  the  honors  conferred  upon  him 
his  church  is  amply  attested  by  his  success  in  even  larger  fields 
service.  Not  only  was  he  a  great  preacher  and  spiritual  leader,  but 
:  was  also  a  church  administrator  of  great  ability.  When  one  con- 
lers  that  he  was  President  of  the  General  Board  of  Missions  for 
^enty  years  and  that  he  supervised  the  work  of  the  Methodist  Church 
I  three  continents,  the  picture  begins  to  take  shape.  His  responsibil- 
^  included  the  work  in  China,  Japan,  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium,  Bel- 
an  Congo,  Poland,  Central  Europe  and  North  Africa.  There  was 
)  great  surprise  in  the  fact  that  he  became  known  as  "Mr.  Methodist" 
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around  the  world. 

In  addition  to  this  scope  of  ministry,  he  was  also  credited  with 
reawakening  of  interest  in  the  field  of  missions  and  by  raising  some 
$7,000,000  thus  placing  this  agency  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  also  writing,  preaching,  administering  his  own  At- 
lanta Area,  and  filling  in  on  special  assignments  throughout  the  world 
Nor  was  he  content  to  retire  quietly  in  1960,  but  returned  to  his  first: 
love  —  general  evangelism. 

To  take  a  more  personal  look  at  this  amazing  person,  we  find  thaij 
he  possessed  all  of  the  ministerial  "tools"!  He  had  intelligence,  at 
tractive  pulpit  presence,  sharp  wit,  a  good  humorous  story  teller,  and 
with  it  all  deep  conviction.  He  was  a  real  pulpit  giant.  Nor  was  hd 
averse  to  the  use  of  the  sharp  one  liner.  When  Paul  Kern  succeedec' 
him  at  Travis  Park  he  began  to  hear  of  the  great  congregations  th(' 
former  pastor  attracted.  Some  of  it  came  from  Arthur  Moore  him' 
self  apparently.  Preachers  generally  do  not  always  delight  in  hearing 
how  successful  their  predecessors  have  been.  It  seems  that  Kern  wrotti 
to  Moore  telling  him  that  he  was  having  packed  churches  and  wa 
counting  them,  but  had  only  been  able  to  count  fifteen  hundred.  Hi 
further  wanted  to  know  where  Moore  had  been  putting  those  tw( 
thousand  or  more  people  who  had  been  hearing  him  in  that  samii 
sanctuary.  Moore's  reply  explained  that  mystery  perfectly.  He  wrote  J 
"Dear  Paul,  if  you  don't  count  your  congregations  you  will  have  large 
numbers!" 
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Not  only  was  Bishop  Moore  good  at  repartee,  but  he  usually  h 
a  good  story  to  fit  any  occasion.  Several  years  ago  all  the  boards  ani 
agencies  of  the  Methodist  Church  were  ordered  by  the  General  Con 
ference  to  meet  one  time  in  the  next  quadrennium  in  one  city  an( 
at  the  same  time.  Evidently  someone  thought  that  would  make  fo 
better  coordination  and  efficiency,  but  the  experiment  was  not  high 
ly  acclaimed.  Someone  asked  Bishop  Moore  what  he  thought  of  thj 
meeting  which  had  turned  out  to  be  absolute  confusion.  He  said  i 
reminded  him  of  an  old  man  in  Georgia  who  had  died  twice  and  hai 
been  revived  both  times.  One  time  he  had  gone  to  hell  and  the  nexj 
time  he  found  himself  in  heaven.  He  was  asked  which  he  liked  beslji 
and  replied,  "Heaven  is  beautiful  and  nice,  but  for  seeing  old  friendsf 
there's  no  place  like  hell!"  The  bishop  left  no  doubt  which  one  thi*^ 
meeting  reminded  him  of. 


[Of 


In  the  mid-fifties  we,  at  First  Church,  Charlotte,  secured  BishoJ 
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[oore  to  preach  for  a  week  in  our  annual  spiritual  renewal  services, 
e  asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  bring  the  legendary  Homer  Rhode- 
^aver  and  his  trombone  with  him.  We  had  previously  had  no  such 
i;perience  as  this,  but  they  made  an  attractive  unit  and  drew  large 
!)ngregations.  It  was  a  week  of  splendid  preaching,  and  a  happy 
minder  that  Bishop  Moore  had  lost  none  of  his  preaching  ability 
•  popular  appeal. 

This  series  of  services  was  somewhat  different  from  a  previous 
:casion  he  had  preached  in  my  church  in  Asheville.  We  were  enter- 
ining  the  annual  conference  and  Bishop  Moore  was  the  guest 
•eacher  at  the  11:00  o'clock  Sunday  morning  service.  Bishop  Clare 
urcell  was  our  presiding  bishop  and  had  asked  that  I  arrange  for 
1  hour's  broadcast.  When  Bishop  Purcell,  Bishop  Moore,  the 
sheville  District  Superintendent  and  I  went  into  the  pulpit,  we  knew 
e  were  on  a  very  tight  schedule  if  Bishop  Moore's  sermon  was  to 
I  carried  in  its  entirety  within  the  broadcast  hour.  Everything  moved 
jong  very  well  until  the  pastoral  prayer  by  the  District  Superinten- 
mt.  Here  is  where  we  ran  into  real  difficulty.  The  prayer  should 
ive  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  but  the  pray-er  had  evidently  "got- 
n  into  the  woods  and  was  beating  the  brush",  to  use  a  ministerial 
pression.  He  simply  could  not  seem  to  bring  the  prayer  to  a  con- 
usion.  Five,  ten  minutes  went  by  and  no  a-men.  I  could  keep  my 
^es  closed  no  longer  and  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  Bishop  Pur- 
:11  tug  the  coat  tail  of  his  superintendent. 

This  quickly  brought  the  prayer  to  an  end,  but  thirteen  long  minutes 
f  Bishop  Moore's  preaching  time  had  gone.  We  knew  he  would  have 
ttle  more  than  time  to  announce  his  text  and  make  part  of  his  first 
oint  on  radio  time.  As  usual,  however,  Bishop  Moore  handled  this 
tuation  in  a  gracious  and  masterful  way,  and  went  ahead  to  deliver 

really  great  sermon  on  the  church. 

I  was  very  fond  of  the  district  superintendent  and  decided,  since 
was  the  only  person  present  whose  eyes  were  open  I  would  not  men- 
on  the  matter  at  all.  Evidently  I  was  not  the  only  open-eyed  wor- 
lipper,  for  within  five  minutes  after  the  benediction  the  coat-tail 
lortened  prayer  was  the  talk  of  the  conference.! 

One  of  the  traditional  weeks  in  the  Lake  Junaluska  summer  pro- 
-ams  is  the  camp  meeting  week  which  was  really  more  popular  in 
irlier  years  than  at  present.  Although  the  preachers,  usually  two 
r  three,  preached  on  a  coordinated  schedule  all,  were  excellent  pul- 
it  men.  One  year,  however,  the  selection  committee  went  all  out. 
he  preachers  were  Bishop  Moore,  Dr.  Pierce  Harris  and  Dr.  Clovis 
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Chappell.  Each  was  a  master  story  teller,  and  noted  for  his  hilari- 
ous humor.  They  were  all  at  their  best  that  week,  and  appeared  to 
be  trying  to  outdo  one  another.  The  crowds  poured  in  and  every- 
body seemed  happy.  As  I  look  back  on  the  week  I  don't  remember! 
that  anyone  was  saved  in  this  camp  meeting,  but  for  pure  fun  and 
entertainment,  I  doubt  that  it  has  often  been  equaled  on  stage  or 
screen! 

Bishop  Moore  always  rang  true  and  clear  on  the  great  social  issues 
of  the  day.  In  a  sermon  I  once  heard  him  tell  of  an  experience  in 
one  of  his  pastorates  when  he  was  taking  part  in  a  prohibition  fight 
against  liquor.  One  day  there  was  a  knock  on  his  study  door,  and 
there  entered  a  committee  of  his  members  and  friends,  who  had  comei 
to  plead  with  him  to  let  up  on  his  hard-line  stand.  They  had  the  usual 
arguments  which  are  used  to  bring  about  the  sale  of  liquor.  When' 
they  had  stated  the  purpose  of  their  visit,  he  said  to  them,  "If  anyj 
persons  could  talk  me  into  doing  what  you  ask,  you  would  be  thd 
people,  but  I  cannot  and  will  not  change  my  stand  and  I  will  telii 
you  why.  One  of  these  days  I  will  be  a  retired  preacher  and  live  down 
on  a  back  street  somewhere  by  myself.  No  one  will  come  to  see  me| 
because  they  think  I  will  talk  them  to  death.  So,  you  see  I'll  be  all 
by  myself,  and  I  want  to  be  the  kind  of  self  I  can  live  with!' 

The  committee  didn't  try  any  further  to  change  him! 

It  was  a  pretty  widely  accepted  fact  that  Bishop  Moore  did  have 
a  mind  of  his  own.  He  was  a  sort  of  patron  saint  to  many  of  his 
preachers,  and  in  a  special  way  to  the  two  young  conference  mem- 
bers who  came  to  call  upon  him  one  afternoon.  They  were  Guy 
Hutcherson  and  William  Cannon.  They  had  a  pleasant  visit  and  en- 
joyed the  conversation  on  a  great  many  subjects.  When  they  wer^ 
leaving  one  of  them  asked  Bishop  Moore  to  have  a  prayer  with  them, 
something  which  he  was  always  glad  to  do.  He  prayed  for  each  ol 
them  asking,  "O  God,  be  with  Bill  and  Guy.  Surround  them  with 
thy  love  and  care,  and  guide  in  all  the  ways  of  their  living.  And,  Father, 
be  with  Arthur  in  whatever  things  he  decides  to  do!" 


Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

A  Leader  and  Evangelist  with  World  Vision. 


e 
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Edwin  Du  Bose  Mouzon 

(1869-1937) 


Bishop  Edwin  D.  Mouzon  was  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  Western 
orth  Carohna  Conference  of  the  M.E.  Church,  South  in  1929  when 
joined  that  conference.  Not  only  did  he  receive  me  on  trial  and 
ve  me  my  first  appointment,  but  two  years  later  ordained  me  as 
Deacon.  To  say  that  I  stood  in  considerable  awe  of  him  would  be 
mild  way  of  expressing  my  feeling.  For  two  years  between  college 
id  my  decision  to  join  the  conference  I  had  served  as  youth  director 
1  the  religious  education  staff  and  had  become  distantly  acquainted 
ith  Bishop  Mouzon. 

He  was  a  most  impressive  person,  standing  six  feet  five  inches  tall, 
e  used  to  say  that  he  was  one  inch  taller  than  Abraham  Lincoln 
id  one  inch  shorter  than  George  Washington.  He  also  had  the  voice 
id  the  manner  to  go  with  that  height.  Anything  he  ever  said,  espe- 
ally  from  the  pulpit,  carried  tremendous  weight  because  of  that 
lysical  advantage. 

In  joining  the  conference  I  was,  of  course,  subject  to  appointment 
stead  of  making  my  own  choice,  as  I  had  during  the  previous  two 
;ars.  The  Church  entertaining  the  annual  conference,  Wesley 
[emorial.  High  Point,  had  invited  me  to  become  their  associate 
iinister,  and  presumably  had  "arranged"  this  with  the  bishop  and 
s  cabinet.  In  a  sense  I  was  still  making  my  own  appointment,  but 
le  bishop  had  to  make  it  official  in  the  reading  of  the  list  of  appoint- 
ents.  When,  therefore,  the  report  of  the  work  of  religious  education 
as  made,  the  reader  in  an  effort  to  be  witty,  said  that  I  was  leaving 
\Q  board  for  a  higher  paying  but  less  important  position  with  the 
)st  church.  Bishop  Mouzon  just  smiled.  I  thought,  however,  my 
ans  were  in  jeopardy  since  no  bishop  wants  his  appointments 
leased  by  anyone  except  himself.  I  was  relieved  and  grateful,  then, 
hen  he  made  the  official  announcement. 
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One  of  the  bishop's  appointments  at  a  different  conference  was 
not  that  smoothly  worked  out.  This  was  the  embarrassing  case  with 
"Uncle  Jack"  Edwards.  One  of  the  things  which  gives  bishops  and 
district  superintendents  nightmares  is  the  thought  of  over-looking, 
or  "losing"  a  preacher  in  making  the  appointments.  Although  it  is 
a  very  rare  occurence,  this  did  happen  in  one  of  Bishop  Mouzon'S| 
cabinet  sessions.  When  the  full  list  of  appointments  was  read,  "Uncle, 
Jack"  came  to  the  bishop  and  asked,  "Bishop,  where  do  I  go?"  Bishopj 
Mouzon,  thinking  perhaps  that  this  was  a  preacher  dissatisfied  withj 
his  appointment,  drew  himself  up  to  full  stature  and  said,  "Brotheij 
Edwards,  you  will  go  where  you  were  appointed!"  "But  Bishop, 
wasn't  appointed"  he  answered.  A  very  humble  and  red-faced  bishop j 
hurriedly  called  the  cabinet  into  session  and  made  the  necessarj 
changes  until  an  appointment  was  found  for  "Uncle  Jack!"  Thai| 
rare  oversight,  which  was  probably  a  district  superintendent's  misj 
take,  was  enough  to  make  any  bishop  very  humble;  even  one  whd 
was  six  feet  five  inches  tall! 

In  order  to  get  a  better  picture  of  Bishop  Mouzon,  there  are 
number  of  facts  in  his  life  story  which  are  exceedingly  helpful.  Ii 
the  first  place,  he  was  a  fourth  generation  preacher,  and  one  whos( 
father,  grandfather  and  great  grandfather  were  all  ministers  shouk 
feel  very  secure  in  his  life's  calling. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that,  although  born  and  educated  ii 
South  Carolina,  his  first  pastoral  appointment  was  as  supply  pasto 
in  Bryan,  Texas.  With  the  exception  of  three  years  in  Kansas,  he  serve( 
only  Texas  parishes  for  the  next  nineteen  years.  This  brings  up  th 
powerful  influence  Texas  Methodism  had  in  determining  the  to] 
leadership  in  the  old  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  There  aros 
a  saying  that  anyone  who  aspired  to  the  office  of  a  bishop  must  serv 
for  a  time  in  a  Texas  church.  The  fact  that  all  four  of  the  bishop 
profiled  in  this  book.  Kern,  Moore,  Mouzon  and  Selecman  althoug 
born  in  other  states,  came  to  the  episcopacy  by  the  Lone  Star  rout 
is  significant!  It  is  also  surprisingly  evident  that  Travis  Park,  Sa 
Antonio  was  the  key  church.  Only  Selecman  of  the  four  did  not  serv 
that  congregation! 

Bishop  Mouzon  did  something  while  in  Texas  which  reveals  the  ur 
selfish  character  of  the  man.  He  left  the  high  salaried  pastorate  s 
Travis  Park  to  organize  the  theological  department  at  Southwester 
University  at  a  considerable  loss  in  personal  income.  Evidently  thi 
did  not  prove  an  unwise  move,  for  two  years  later,  he  was  elected 
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bishop,  and  from  that  position  became  an  influential  factor  in  estab- 
lishing Southern  Methodist  University  and  eventually  the  Perkins 
School  of  Theology. 

Perhaps  no  bishop  of  his  church  presided  over  so  many  different 
conferences  as  did  he.  He  became  known  for  his  wise  administrative 
leadership  and  his  scholarly  and  liberal  approach  to  the  many  issues 
which  came  before  him.  He  was  noted  for  the  high  standards  which 
he  expected  of  his  ministers.  Now,  different  bishops  have  different 
ways  of  reminding  their  preachers  of  the  sacred  vows  which  they  made 
at  the  time  of  their  ordination.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  every 
ilpreacher  in  the  conference  must  have  his  character  passed  by  confer- 
ience  vote  each  year,  some  bishops  feel  that  a  little  more  admonition 
Is  in  order  from  time  to  time.  Laziness  in  a  preacher  has  always  been 
Iponsidered  among  the  major  sins,  and  there  were  many  warnings.  I 
remember  hearing  Bishop  Mouzon  use  a  story  the  moral  of  which 
ipould  be  readily  understood.  He  was  speaking  to  a  class  before  him 
l^eeking  Admission  on  Trial.  He  told  of  a  farmer  who  had  a  mule 
^nd  an  ox  which  he  worked  in  the  field.  One  morning  the  ox  asked 
he  mule  to  tell  the  farmer  that  he  didn't  feel  like  working  that  day. 
The  mule  worked  in  the  field  all  day,  and  when  he  returned  the  ox 
isked,  "What  did  the  farmer  say?"  The  mule  replied  that  the  farmer 
lid  not  say  anything.  Since  that  worked  so  well  the  ox  decided  to  send 
vord  again  the  next  morning.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the  mule 
eturned,  the  ox  asked  again,  "What  did  the  farmer  say  about  my 
lot  working  today?"  "He  didn't  say  anything^'  the  mule  said,  "but 
saw  him  talking  to  the  butcher!"  The  class  got  the  point! 

Long  before  television  back  in  the  twenties  and  thirties,  the  original 
lob  Shuler,  a  widely  known  spokesman  for  fundamentalism  seems 
o  have  more  than  held  his  own  with  Mouzon.  I  had  only  a  brief  ac- 
luaintance  with  Shuler  when  he  once  came  to  Charlotte  for  some 
ervices  in  another  church.  It  was  at  that  time  that  I  learned  of  the 
omewhat  strained  relations  between  him  and  Bishop  Mouzon. 

Neither  of  these  two  widely  known  church  leaders  was  fond  of  the 
ither.  They  were  too  far  apart  in  their  thinking.  It  was  not  a  case 
if  not  speaking  to  one  another,  but  really  of  not  seeking  out  one 
nother's  company.  Once  at  General  Conference  they  found  them- 
elves  staying  at  the  same  hotel.  Even  this  did  not  make  a  difference, 
ntil  one  day  Shuler  entered  the  elevator  to  find  himself  face  to  face 
dth  the  only  other  occupant  —  Bishop  Mouzon.  Something  had  to 
e  said  as  they  faced  each  other.  Finally  Bishop  Mouzon  said,  "Bob, 
very  time  I  see  you  I  thank  God  that  he  can  use  some  people  that 
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I  can't!"  To  which  Bob  Shuler  told  me  that  he  rephed,  "If  that's  the 
way  you  feel  about  it,  Bishop,  I  am  glad  it  was  God  who  called  me 
to  preach  and  not  you!"  Conversation  closed. 

While  Bishop  Mouzon  was  not  a  prolific  writer,  he  did  respond 
with  wisdom  and  self-revelation  to  experiences  and  issues  of  life.  In 
one  year  he  lost  by  death  four  members  of  his  own  family  including 
his  wife.  He  responded  to  this  great  sorrow  by  writing  and  publishing 
his  thelogy  of  suffering  under  the  title,  "Does  God  Care?"  Later  in  | 
another  situation  which  called  for  a  strong  response,  he  met  the  rag- 
ing fundamentahst  storm  of  the  twenties  with  his  liberal  i 
"Fundamentals  of  Methodism!' 

Perhaps  Bishop  Mouzon's  greatest  honor  was  to  have  been  invit- 
ed to  deliver  the  1929  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  at  Yale.  He  was,  1 1 
believe,  the  first  southern  preacher  ever  to  make  these  prestigious  j 
lectures  on  preaching.  He  acquitted  himself  with  honor  in  his  series  1 
entitled  "Preaching  With  Authority".  \ 

One  of  this  leader's  major  achievements,  which  holds  a  special) 
interest  to  this  writer,  was  the  bringing  about  of  the  merging  of  two: 
down-town  churches  in  Charlotte  to  create  the  First  Methodist  Church  i 
and  the  building  of  that  cathedral-like  structure.  Tryon  Street  and; 
Trinity  were  two  fine  congregations,  but  perhaps  located  too  close 
together  in  a  fast  growing  city.  Bishop  Mouzon  was  very  much  im-i 
pressed  by  the  great  downtown  churches  in  the  large  Texas  cities,  andi 
wanted  to  see  this  pattern  followed  in  the  Charlotte  situation.  Realiz-: 
ing  that  the  construction  of  such  a  church  ediface  would  be  very 
expensive,  and  would  create  the  need  for  a  much  larger  budget  than 
the  two  churches  combined,  he  personally  persuaded  a  few  loyal  and 
affluent  laymen  in  other  Methodist  churches  to  move  their  mem-i 
berships  to  the  new  First  Church.  The  Ivey  and  Cole  families  were 
some  of  these.  The  future  of  the  great  down-town  church  may  not 
always  be  the  answer,  but  this  church  has  held  a  great  leadership 
place  in  the  creation  and  launching  of  many  new  congregations  inl 
all  of  the  rapidly  growing  areas  of  the  city. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  after 
Divinity  School,  my  church  was  one  of  the  smaller  ones  in  Charlotte 
and  while  Bishop  Mouzon  was  no  longer  our  bishop,  he  continued 
to  live  there.  During  the  course  of  my  two-year  pastorate  in  this 
church,  we  had  raised  the  money  to  pay  the  long-standing  debt  or 
the  building,  and  the  little  congregation  wanted  him  to  preach  a1 
the  dedication  service. 
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I  went  to  his  residence  on  the  night  of  February  9,  1937  to  issue 
le  invitation.  I  was  still  in  awe  of  him,  and  was  not  helped  by  a 
iend  of  mine  who  told  me  of  calling  on  the  bishop  one  time,  and 
hile  graciously  received,  found  himself  leaving  after  a  very  brief 
isit.  I  entered  the  home  and  found  him  in  the  happiest  mood 
^aginable.  He  wanted  to  tell  me  about  returning  from  the  Bishops' 
jrusade  meetings  in  Lousiana,  and  what  a  great  spirit  was  spread- 
ig  over  the  whole  church.  He  certainly  was  in  no  hurry  that  night, 
nd  happily  agreed  to  preach  the  dedication  sermon  for  our  little 


The  next  day  I  left  Charlotte  for  a  two  day  trip  to  my  home  town, 
hat  very  afternoon  I  heard  the  sad  news  that  Bishop  Mouzon  had 
ied  suddenly  that  afternoon  while  talking  with  two  visiting  ministers 
I  his  home.  ^ 

'  Bishop  Mouzon  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Unification  Commit- 
;e  representing  the  M.E.  Church,  South  in  the  conversation  lead- 
ig  to  the  reunion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  The  Methodist 
piscopal  Church,  South  and  The  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  He 
ad  worked  tirelessly  for  that  day  of  reunification  which  did  not 
appen  in  his  life-time,  but  which  he  knew  was  certainly  imminent, 
kvo  years  later  reunion  came. 


Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

A  giant  man  with  accomplishments  to  match. 
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W.A.  (Mose)  Newell 

(1874-1940) 

Few  readers  of  these  profiles  will  even  know  who  Dr.  W.A.  Newell,j 
known  as  "Mose",  really  was,  but  he  was  a  powerful  force  in  the' 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  forll 
half  a  century.  During  his  ministerial  career  he  served  some  of  the] 
important  churches  of  the  conference  and  held  important  positions! 
in  education  and  church  administration.  For  the  most  part,  however,! 
he  was  a  "regular"  in  the  district  superintendency,  or  as  a  presiding! 
elder,  as  this  position  was  called  at  that  time.  Often,  before  the  law 
of  the  church  was  changed  so  that  no  person  can  now  serve  as  al 
district  superintendent  more  than  six  of  any  nine-year  period,  cer-| 
tain  ministers  would  simply  move  from  one  district  to  another  byi 
appointment  of  the  bishop.  Usually  these  ministers  were  good  ad- 
ministrators but  not  particularly  noted  for  their  outstanding  pulpit 
work  and  were,  therefore,  not  in  as  great  demand  by  the  leading 
churches. 

Such  was  not  the  case  with  "Mose"  Newell,  however,  as  he  was 
an  excellent  preacher  and  a  most  interesting  and  unique  person.  Some- 
one has  said,  "If  a  public  speaker  can  make  people  laugh  or  cry^ 
he  is  a  success,  and  if  he  can  make  people  both  laugh  and  cry,  the 
world  is  his!'  While  I  would  not  like  to  pass  judgment  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  yard  stick,  I  do  know  that  "Mose"  Newell  could  do 
both  —  and  very  well  indeed.  Few  speakers  could  move  a  congrega- 
tion from  laughter  to  tears  and  back  to  laughter  in  a  moment  as 
he  could. 

He  was  my  first  district  superintendent,  and  a  very  good  one.  1 
never  underestimated  his  natural  talent  and  keen  intelligence,  but 
sometimes  wondered  if  he  were  not  a  survivor  of  Methodism's  frontiei 
history.  He  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  smarter  church  politi- 
cians, and  whether  or  not  this  was  true,  there  were  many  who  thought 
that  he  was  a  major  influence  in  the  running  of  the  conference,  ever 
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lough  our  bishops  thought  that  they  were  in  charge!  As  a  matter 
.if  fact,  one  of  our  ministers  got  himself  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
\f  writing  and  publishing  a  book  entitled,  "The  Bishop  and  His 
oss".  The  main  character  in  this  book  did  appear  to  have  many 
isemblances  to  "Mose". 

In  thinking  of  how  this  unique  character  could  be  portrayed  in 
lis  profile,  I  have  always  found  myself  thinking  of  Peter  Cartwright, 
gendary  frontier  preacher  who  died  very  near  the  time  "Mose" 
ewell  was  born.  Perhaps  some  parallel  comments  will  reveal  the 
milarity  between  these  two  rugged  individualists. 

Peter  Cartwright  seems  to  have  made  a  reputation  for  handling 
iings  as  a  frontiersman  thought  most  appropriate.  He  was  described 
;  self-reliant,  ready  with  tongue  and  fist,  and  possessed  of  a  quick 
;nse  of  humor.  One  of  his  biographers  said  of  him  that  he  was  "prob- 
ply  .  . .  as  well  known  for  the  strength  of  his  right  arm  as  for  any 
jowers  of  his  mind  and  spirit!'  Another  one  said  he  "at  times  he- 
aved in  a  dispensation  of  muscular  Christianity  as  well  as  a  dis- 
fensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost!' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  write  a  better  description  of  "Mose"  Newell 
pan  this,  but  it  should  be  said  that  changes  in  laws  and  customs 
I  the  generations  which  separated  them  put  somewhat  tighter  res- 
ictions  on  Newell.  There  is  another  striking  parallel  between  the 
ivo.  It  has  been  said  that  most  of  Cartwright's  physical  encounters 
rere  with  drunks.  One  of  Newell's  first  appointments  was  the  little 
lountain  town  of  Saluda.  He,  like  most  ministers,  was  a  strong  op- 
onent  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  enslavement  it  can  bring  to  peo- 
le.  He  was  standing  on  the  street  in  Saluda  one  day  talking  with 

friend.  A  somewhat  inebriated  character  walked  up  and  shoved 
lis  hquor  bottle  at  "Mose"  and  said,  "Here,  preacher,  have  a  drink!" 
fewell  took  the  bottle  out  of  his  hand  and  threw  it  over  against  the 
iurb,  breaking  the  bottle  and  destroying  its  contents.  Later  on,  this 
lan  was  teUing  some  of  his  friends  about  it  when  one  of  them  asked. 
Well,  you  beat  him  up,  didn't  you?"  The  man  replied,  "Hell  no, 
lat  was  Mose  Newell!" 

Cartwright,  however,  was  not  a  beligerent.  He  would  try  to  avoid 
hysical  confrontation  as  long  as  he  could  do  so  and  retain  his  self- 
bspect.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he  confessed  to  a  spiritual  weak- 
ess.  He  recounts,  "Just  at  this  moment  the  ring  leader  of  the  mob 
Ind  I  met;  he  made  three  passes  at  me,  intending  to  knock  me  down. 
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The  last  time  he  struck  at  me,  by  the  force  of  his  own  effort,  he  thre^ 
the  side  of  his  face  toward  me.  It  seemed  at  that  moment  I  had  n 
power  to  resist  temptation,  and  I  struck  a  sudden  blow  in  the  bui 
of  the  ear  and  dropped  him  to  the  earth!'  S 

Even  "Mose"  Newell  knew  when  to  fight  with  his  fists  and  whej 
to  out-think  the  other  fellow.  When  he  was  President  of  Weaver  Co 
lege,  at  that  time  a  small  combination  high  school  and  junior  co 
lege,  he  had  to  inflict  a  mild  corporal  punishment  on  a  student  wh 
had  been  guilty  of  some  misbehavior,  and  had  sent  him  home.  Th 
next  morning  the  boy's  father,  also  a  big  strong,  mountain  man,  cam 
bursting  into  Newell's  office  to  "beat  up"  the  President.  Here  wg 
a  time  for  quick  thinking.  He  asked,  "Brother,  do  you  come  as  a| 
enemy  or  as  a  Christian  brother?"  This  stopped  the  irate  father  i 
his  tracks  to  think  that  one  out.  Finally,  he  replied,  "As  a  Christia! 
brother,  I  suppose".  Whereupon  "Mose"  said,  "Well,  Christians  ougl' 
to  pray  over  matters  like  this.  Let's  get  down  on  our  knees  and  yc: 
lead  us!"  The  man  stood  for  a  moment  in  shock  before  turning  awa 
and  shaking  the  entire  building  by  the  force  with  which  he  slamm© 
the  door. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  erroneous  impression  that  this  effectiv 
minister  was  a  broiler  or  a  trouble  maker.  He  was  not  one  who  wer 
about  looking  for  controversy,  but  if  there  was  a  real  issue,  he  dil 
not  dodge  it. 

To  close  this  profile,  there  was  one  humorous  incident  in  whici 
he  was  involved,  which  illustrates  his  friendly  spirit.  He  had  a  youni 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  conference  on  trial  who  was  just  oi 
of  divinity  school.  This  fellow  had  come  by  some  theological  idea? 
particularly  about  the  Virgin  Birth,  which  were  at  odds  with  the  mor 
traditional  thinking  of  the  committee  members.  Behef  in  the  Virgi 
Birth  was  one  of  the  sure  questions  any  candidate  would  be  askei 
about.  When  this  fellow  came  before  the  committee,  this  was  th 
one  question  that  no  one  thought  to  bring  up.  The  committee  there 
fore  voted  to  recommend  him  and  were  sending  him  out  of  the  room 
Instead  of  accepting  this,  he  asked,  "What  about  the  Virgin  Birth?' 
That  was  when  the  fun  really  started.  It  took  all  of  the  influenc 
and  diplomacy  that  "Mose"  Newell  could  muster  to  get  him  by  th 
committee  after  that. 

I  am  sure  that  "Mose"  got  it  over  to  that  fellow  in  no  uncertai 
terms  that  when  you  had  a  free  ride  given  you  don't  question  it 

Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

A  Peter  Cartwright  one  generation  removed. 
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Martin  Niemoeller 

(1892-1984) 

Martin  Niemoeller  was  a  veteran  of  two  terrible  World  Wars,  but 
1  very  different  ways.  The  paradox  comes  about  through  the  different 
^ays  in  which  heroism  can  be  demonstrated.  In  World  War  I,  he 
V3LS  a  submarine  commander  and  apparently  carried  out  the  duties 
>f  his  command  in  the  same  patriotic  way  in  which  other  com- 
landers  carried  out  theirs.  Very  likely,  also,  he  won  many  high  mili- 
ary honors  as  a  loyal  naval  officer  in  the  service  of  his 
ommander-in-chief  Kaiser  Wilhelm  between  1914  and  1918. 

In  World  War  II,  Martin  Niemoeller,  although  a  small  timid  ap- 
pearing man,  emerged  from  the  period  of  the  inhuman  Hitler 
iolocaust  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  heroes!  From  actively  sup- 
porting the  demands  of  his  national  leader  in  one  world  conflict, 
lere  is  a  person  who  defied  the  political  leader  of  his  native  country 
a  another  such  conflict  only  a  relatively  few  years  later.  At  a  time 
vhen  much  of  the  world  feared  that  Adolph  Hilter  was  about  to 
eplace  God  as  the  great  power  of  the  universe  this  man  chose  to 
rust  God  and  accept  the  inevitable  consequences.  What  could  have 
>rought  about  such  a  reversal  in  the  character  of  this  quiet  hero? 

After  World  War  I,  Martin  Niemoeller  turned  to  a  study  of  theo- 
%gy  and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  Germany. 
'  Nho  knows  how  much  his  inner  rebellion  against  the  carrying  out 
)f  the  orders  required  of  a  submarine  commander  in  one  war  had 

0  do  with  the  reordering  of  his  later  life?  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his 
trong  voice  of  protest  against  the  Hitler  government's  interference 
vith  the  church  quickly  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  Nazis. 

His  activities,  particularly  his  opposition  to  the  discrimination 
igainst  the  Jews,  soon  convinced  the  Nazi  government  that  here  was 

1  person  whose  voice  must  be  silenced.  Consequently,  on  March  1, 
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1938,  Niemoeller  was  arrested  and  began  a  long  and  horrible  ordeal; 
of  persecution  in  concentration  camps  which  lasted  for  more  than 
seven  years,  and  included  the  horrors  of  both  Sachenhausen  and 
Dachau.  Only  as  the  war  was  ending  in  1945  was  he  freed  by  the 
Allied  armies.  j 

I  first  saw  Martin  Niemoeller  shortly  after  the  war  was  over  when 
he  made  a  speaking  tour  of  the  United  States.  One  of  his  speakingj 
engagements  was  in  the  Stuart  Auditorium  at  Lake  Junaluska,  and! 
I  joined  more  than  two  thousand  others  who  were  present  to  hear 
his  sermon.  I  was,  however,  greatly  disappointed  because  it  was  jusll 
that  —  a  sermon.  Like  most  of  the  others  present  that  day,  I  wanted 
to  hear  first  hand  from  the  person  who  had  endured  them  the  stori 
of  his  concentration  camp  experiences.  He  preached  a  sermon  which! 
many  of  those  present  could  have  preached  and  did  not  once  refei 
to  the  events  we  who  had  read  so  much  about  them  wished  to  learn. 

For  the  greater  part  of  my  ministry  I  have  kept  a  wooden  scrol! 
on  which  noted  ministers,  most  of  whom  have  spoken  in  my  churches! 
have  signed  in  pencil.  Later  I  have  traced  these  signatures  with  ar 
electric  needle,  burning  them  into  the  wood.  This  scroll  has  mon 
than  seventy-five  signatures  of  the  world's  religious  leaders  writter 
upon  it,  and  hangs  in  the  den  of  our  home.  The  signatures  of  Martii 
and  Else  Niemoeller  are  there  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Lak( 
Junaluska  visit. 

A  number  of  years  passed  during  which  I  tried  to  follow  the  activi 
ties  of  this  great  spiritual  hero,  whom  I  had  come  to  admire  greatly 
I  had  not  expected  ever  to  have  another  personal  contact  with  himi 
but  there  occurred  an  unexpected  event  in  both  our  lives  which,  i| 
carried  out,  would  have  put  us  both  in  a  large  world  meeting  ii 
Europe  in  1961.  Unknown  to  me,  I  was  elected  General  Secretan 
of  the  World  Methodist  Council,  by  its  executive  committee  meetij 
ing  in  Zurich,  Switzerland  in  1960.  I  was  to  be  installed  in  offici? 
at  the  Tenth  World  Methodist  Conference  meeting  in  Oslo,  Norwaj] 
in  August  1961.  Dr.  Martin  Niemoeller  was  one  of  the  speakers  wh(j! 
were  to  make  addresses  at  that  conference.  Then,  tragedy  again  struci' 
the  Niemoeller  family!  They  were  driving  from  Germany  to  Oshj 
when  they  were  involved  in  a  terrible  automobile  accident  which  tool 
Mrs.  Niemoeller's  life,  and  left  him  seriously  injured  and  at  the  poin 
of  death  for  sometime. 

When  the  Oslo  Conference  ended,  we  were  part  of  a  tour  grou 
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/  'hich  visited  a  number  of  European  countries.  In  Germany,  Berlin 
A  as  one  of  our  first  stops,  and  we  were  able  to  see  the  infamous 
Berlin  Wall  in  the  final  stages  of  its  construction.  As  we  rode  along 
he  wall  we  were  distressed  to  see  people  waving  to  us  from  the  second 
,tory  windows  of  the  houses  already  behind  the  wall.  They  evidently 
,vere  looking  for  friendly  faces  on  the  other  side.  Our  next  stop  was 
J^rankfurt  where  Dr.  Niemoeller  was  hospitalized.  In  company  with 
Bishop  Wunderlich  some  of  us  visited  in  the  hospital  and  were  delight- 
ed to  see  that  his  condition  was  already  much  improved  with  the 
prospect  of  almost  complete  recovery  only  weeks  away. 

In  the  late  fall  of  1961,  Dr.  Niemoeller  had  recovered  sufficiently 
p  attend  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  meet- 
ng  in  New  Delhi,  India.  By  virtue  of  my  new  office,  I  was  seated 
is  a  fraternal  delegate  at  these  sessions  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
i  number  of  contacts  with  him.  He  was  the  same  quiet,  unassum- 
ing person  whom  I  had  met  previously,  and  I  learned  to  appreciate 
inew  the  power  of  his  heroic  spirit. 

It  was  at  the  New  Delhi  Conference  that  Martin  Niemoeller  received 
3ne  of  the  crowning  honors  of  his  life  in  being  selected  as  one  of 
:he  six-person  Presidium  of  the  council.  This  was  a  popular  and  fitting 
'ecognition  of  a  faithful  minister  who  had  suffered  so  greatly  for 
[lis  faith. 

"  He  continued  to  bear  a  great  witness  to  the  Christian  faith  by  his 
personal  life  and  influence  until  his  recent  death.  Few  persons  have 
ever  borne  such  a  witness,  or  paid  so  great  a  price  for  it! 

Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

An  iron  faith  forged  in  adversity. 
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Daniel  Thambyrajah  Niles 

(1908-1970) 

In  1961  when  I  became  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Methodist 
Council  I  do  not  think  I  had  ever  heard  of  D.T.  Niles,  although  he 
had  already  established  himself  as  an  ecumenical  leader  as  well  as 
a  well  known  Christian  preacher  and  writer.  I  am  sure  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  me  since  we  were  living  worlds  apart  geographicall); 
and  were  following  different  routes  in  the  ministry.  After  196lj 
however,  we  were  on  a  collision  course  which  held  promise  of  mis^ 
understanding  and  opposition  to  one  another.  In  the  nine  years  thai 
remained  of  his  Ufe,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  collision  was  only  a 
mild  one  which  speedily  grew  into  firm  friendship  and  understanding. 

The  vital  statistics  on  D.T.,  which  is  the  name  by  which  nearly  every- 
one knew  him  (probably  because  of  his  long  and  rather  awesome 
middle  name)  are  quite  noteworthy.  He  was  born  near  Jaffna,  Nortt 
Ceylon  —  now  Sri  Lanka  —  in  1908,  and  died  suddenly  in  Velorci 
India  on  July  17,  1970.  Incidentally,  he  is  the  only  "pulpit  giant" 
profiled  in  this  book  who  was  born  in  the  twentieth  century.  The 
exception  was  made  because  he  simply  could  not  be  left  out. 

He  was  educated  at  the  United  Theological  College,  Bangalore/ 
India,  and  the  University  of  London.  While  quite  young  he  became 
President  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ceylon,  and  had  already  helc 
important  positions  in  both  Methodist  and  ecumenical  circles.  Om^ 
of  his  chief  interests  was  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  of  whicli 
he  served  as  Secretary  for  many  years,  and  of  which  he  was  Presidenii 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Other  important  fields  of  service  wen,; 
Chairman  of  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation  and  Secretar)| 
of  the  Department  of  Studies  in  Evangelism  of  the  World  Counci 
of  Churches. 

As  I  have  indicated,  my  own  consciousness  of  D.T.  as  a  fellow 
Christian  worker  came  in  the  Philippines  on  my  way  to  the  Third 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  New  Delhi  in  the 
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[\  of  1961.  After  my  induction  into  office  at  Oslo  that  summer, 
>vas  instructed  by  our  officers  to  use  my  trip  to  New  Delhi  to  make 
sits  to  our  churches  along  the  way  in  Hawaii,  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan, 
he  Philippines,  Burma,  Nepal  and  other  areas.  In  Manila,  meeting 
ith  some  of  our  missionary  personnel,  some  opposition  to  the  World 
[ethodist  Council  was  voiced,  and  the  writings  of  D.T.  Niles  were 
(ted  as  saying  that  the  Council  was  hindering  the  ecumenical  work 

the  World  Council  of  Churches,  by  our  stressing  the  behefs  and 
ictions  of  our  denomination.  I  could  only  inform  them  that  I  was 
ected  General  Secretary  with  the  specific  injunction  that  I  work 
khin  the  framework  of  the  World  Council.  I  decided,  however,  that 
would  make  it  a  point  to  know  and  talk  with  D.T.  while  in  New 
ijelhi,  and  would  make  it  clear  to  him  that  I,  too,  believed  in 
umenism,  but  also  saw  great  value  in  stressing  the  contributions 

unity  which  the  World  Denominational  Families  had  to  offer  in 
eir  heritage  and  beliefs. 

!  The  Bangalore  Conference  of  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference, 
eeting  just  prior  to  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
hurches,  minced  no  words  in  condemning  the  World  Organizations 
'  the  denominational  families.  They  prepared  study  papers  which 
ey  brought  to  the  New  Delhi  sessions  for  discussion.  We  were 
jfinitely  on  the  defensive.  In  this  kind  of  atmosphere,  I  made  contact 
ith  D.T.  Niles,  and  a  time  was  set  for  our  conversations.  I  pointed 
It  to  him  what  my  instructions  were  from  the  officers  of  our  council, 
id  that  we  were  not  enemies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Jt  co-workers  in  the  ecumenical  task  and  had  a  great  deal  to 
mtribute. 

I  found  D.T.  more  understanding  than  I  had  expected,  and  he 
mfessed  to  me  that  the  Bangalore  papers  and  much  of  the  rhetoric 
jing  used  were  really  being  directed  at  the  larger  and  more  affluent 
mfessional  world  organizations.  The  Lutheran  World  Federation, 
hich  had  great  world-wide  programs  and  were  perhaps  better 
nanced  than  the  World  Council  of  Churches  itself,  and  the 
nglicans  were  the  ones  they  were  targeting.  The  feeling  among  the 
1st  Asia  group  was  that  their  position  had  to  be  addressed  to  all 
'  the  many  World  Families  rather  than  the  few  stronger  ones.  It 
ay  not  have  been  too  complimentary,  but  I  have  enjoyed  telling 
'what  D.T.  said  to  me,  'T  have  no  objection  to  the  denominational 
milies  having  world  organizations  so  long  as  they  are  poorly 
lanced  and  weakly  led!"  My  reply  was,  "That  described  us  exact- 
ly And  on  that  note  our  conference  ended.  I  felt  that  we,  at  the 
ast,  had  a  beginning  point  from  which  we  could  progress. 
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In  the  meantime,  D.T.  continued  his  world-wide  ministry  of  preach- 
ing and  lecturing.  He  delivered  series  of  lectures  in  colleges  and 
universities  in  Scotland  and  Australia,  and  eventually  reached  the 
zenith  by  being  invited  to  do  the  famous  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures 
on  Preaching  at  Yale.  There  was  also  another  achievement  which  may 
never  be  exceeded  or  even  matched.  He  was  the  keynote  preacher 
in  Amsterdam  in  1948  for  the  First  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  when  that  organization  was  launched.  Again  at  Uppsala, 
Sweden  in  1968,  he  was  chosen  for  this  honor  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  the  place  of  Martin  Luther  King,  after  his  tragic  assassi- 
nation. So  twice  in  the  first  four  assembhes,  this  time  before  the  King' 
and  Royal  Court  of  Sweden  and  a  great  throng  of  others,  D.T.  Niles' 
stirred  the  religious  leaders  of  the  world  with  his  message.  It  was 
at  this  Fourth  Assembly  that  he  was  elected  one  of  the  six  Presidentsj 
of  the  World  Council.  Since  by  this  time  he  was  an  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  World  Methodist  Council,  this  made  the  third  suc-J 
cessive  Vice-President  of  our  organization  who  became  Presidentd 
of  the  World  Council.  The  other  two  were  Bishop  Barbieri  of  Ar-j 
gentina  and  Dr.  Charles  Parlin  of  New  York.  We  began  to  say  face-j 
tiously  that  a  Vice-President  of  the  World  Methodist  Council  was! 
the  equivalent  of  President  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches! 

After  the  conference  with  D.T.  in  New  Delhi,  both  of  us  looked 
forward  to  further  talks  to  bring  our  positions  closer  together.  WhiW 
I  was  spending  part  of  my  time  in  our  New  York  office,  a  mutal  friend 
told  me  that  D.T.  was  in  New  York  and  wanted  to  see  me.  We  soon 
made  arrangements  to  meet  in  an  upper  Broadway  Indian  restaurant 
which  he  highly  recommended  for  its  excellent  curry.  As  we  talked 
we  again  became  aware  of  how  much  closer  we  were,  not  becaust 
either  was  weakening  his  own  position  but  because  each  of  us  waj 
seeing  the  other's  thinking  in  a  more  understanding  way.  Eventually 
this  led  to  his  making  one  of  the  major  addresses  at  our  World  Com 
ference  in  London  in  1966.  This  was  the  time  when  he  was  electee 
one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  and  was  asked  to  head  a  committee  tc 
work  toward  a  restructuring  of  the  Council.  This  was  a  far  cry  fron 
the  early  days  of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly,  and  a  very  strong  worlc 
committee  met  a  number  of  times  in  different  parts  of  the  worhi 
to  work  out  details  which  were  presented  and  adopted  at  our  Worl( 
Conference  in  Denver  in  1971. 

The  last  time  I  saw  D.T.  was  at  the  Colombo  airport  in  1969,  whil 
en  route  to  Singapore.  There  were  a  number  of  items  to  be  discusse 
which  cleared  the  way  for  action  at  the  Denver  Conference.  Thei 
we  adopted  a  program  to  which  D.T.  had  contributed  greatly,  bi 
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^hich  was  adopted  only  after  his  passing.  At  the  Colombo  airport, 
^here  I  had  only  a  thirty  minute  stop,  we  also  discussed  a  very  im- 
ortant  meeting  at  Kuala  Lampur  with  the  leaders  of  the  East  Asia 
'hristian  Conference,  which  I  could  not  attend.  Dr.  Charles  Parlin 
^as  our  representative,  and  he  later  told  me  that  D.T.  who  was  Presi- 
ent  of  the  Conference,  gave  him  excellent  backing  in  the  various 
roposals  he  was  there  to  make.  These  benefitted  both  organizations 
1  making  the  way  between  us  a  two-way  street. 

Dr.  Niles  died  suddenly  at  age  62  in  Velore,  India  on  July  17,  1970 
t  the  very  height  of  his  power  and  influence.  His  loss  to  many  people 
nd  causes  continues  to  be  great  indeed. 

On  July  18,  the  New  York  Times  said  of  him,  "Though  he  became 
nown  as  a  symbol  of  Christian  unity  both  within  his  native  Ceylon 
nd  on  the  international  level.  Dr.  Niles  always  remained  essentially 

preacher  with  strong  evangelical  convictions!' 


Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

"That  they  may  all  be  one". 
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Pope  Paul  VI 

(1897^1978) 


Pope  Paul  VI  was  thrust  suddenly  into  one  of  the  most  demand- 
ing situations  which  any  leader,  religious  or  otherwise,  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  face.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  death  of  Pope 
John  XXIII  just  as  the  waters  of  Vatican  II  were  beginning  to  boil 
One  can  hardly  envy  the  role  of  Pope  Paul  VI  in  taking  up  the  reigns 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  one  who  had  so  quickly  caught 
both  the  imagination  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Here  was  one  of  the  rarest  examples  of  the  renewal  of  the  church 
in  which  the  impetus  came,  not  from  peripheral  sources,  but  from 
the  center  of  power.  Although  his  time  of  leadership  was  relativel) 
brief.  Pope  John  XXIII  set  in  motion  a  process  which  not  onl) 
opened  the  windows  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  fresh  air,  but 
gave  promise  of  many  other  beneficial  changes.  Through  Vatican 
II  he  performed  a  sort  of  spiritual  miracle,  and  left  a  monumental 
task  for  his  successor  who  had  to  take  a  revolution  in  mid-stream 
and  seek  to  guide  it  skillfully  through  treacherous  waters.  That  Pope 
Paul  VI  was  able  to  do  this  task  so  well  is  a  great  testimony  to  hij 
leadership. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  and  broadening  experiences  in  the  hfc 
of  this  writer  has  been  the  high  privilege  of  working  in  harmoniouf 
relationship  with  the  representatives  of  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during  this  eventfu 
period.  The  atmosphere  has  so  completely  changed  that  consultatiorj 
and  progress  take  place  in  a  spirit  or  trust  and  cooperation  whicl 
would  have  been  unthinkable  before. 

Insofar  as  I  personally  have  been  involved,  it  all  began  in  a  routine 
annual  meeting  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  World  Confessional  Organi 
zations  at  the  old  World  Council  of  Churches  building  in  Genevj 
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n  the  spring  of  1962.  Dr.  William  Visser  T  Hooft,  General  Secretary 
)f  the  World  Council,  raised  the  question  with  us  as  to  our  attitude 
oward  having  official  observers  at  the  forthcoming  Council  called 
i|)y  Pope  John  XXIII,  if  such  observers  should  be  invited.  I  remember 
ijiow  unbelievably  cautious  we  were  in  our  reaction  to  that  question. 
I  Ve  did,  however,  invite  Monsignor  Willebrands,  now  John  Cardinal 
iiVillebrands,  into  our  meeting  to  discuss  this  possibility.  He,  too, 
jS^as  extremely  cautious  in  discussing  this  matter  from  the  Catholic 
)oint  of  view,  since  he  was  no  more  anxious  than  we  to  commit  him- 
elf  to  a  position  which  could  be  embarrassingly  rejected  by  the  other 
ide.  Eventually,  the  desire  of  both  sides  to  have  and  to  be  Observ- 
rs  overcame  the  timidity  and  a  positive  decision  was  reached. 

When  Cardinal  Montini  was  elevated  to  the  papacy  and  took  the 
ame  Paul  VI,  he  entered  immediately  into  the  tremendous  task  which 
^as  before  him.  More  than  the  changes  which  had  already  occurred, 
e  inherited  an  atmosphere  of  change  which  sent  strong  currents 
f  "fresh  air"  through  worldwide  Catholicism.  It  soon  became 
bvious  that  his  greatest  task  would  be  controlling  the  atmosphere 
f  change  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  for  the  needed  renewal  of  the 
!hurch,  without  bringing  about  a  split  between  the  conservative  and 
beral  forces.  He  proved  a  wise  leader. 

For  a  period  between  the  death  of  Pope  John  XXIII  and  the 
ection  of  Pope  Paul  VI  matters  relating  to  Vatican  II  came  to  a 
and-still.  There  was  a  world-wide  curiosity  as  to  what  the  next  step 
ould  be.  In  July  1963,  however,  I  had  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Bea, 
le  grand  old  ecumenical  force  at  the  Vatican,  excerpts  of  which  are 
noted  below. 

"His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  has  announced  that  the  second  session 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  will  open  officially  on  Sunday  morn- 
g,  September  29th,  of  this  year.  The  happy  event  of  the  election 
His  Holiness  is  the  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  the  invitation  which 
e  late  Pope  John  XXIII  extended  to  the  World  Methodist  Council 
June  1962. 

In  his  first  public  address  (22June),  Pope  Paul  VI  expressed  his 
tention  to  continue  with  every  effort  the  great  work  begun  with 
» much  hope  and  happy  omen  by  our  predecessor  John  XXIII,  the 
Ifillment  of  that  fervent  desire  of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  "Ut  Unum 
nt",  awaited  so  much  by  all'.  By  the  gesture  of  his  invitation  and 
)ur  acceptance,  we  pray  that  the  presence  of  these  observers  will 
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continue  to  be  an  efficacious  contribution  to  an  ever  increasinjj 
understanding  and  esteem  between  all  those  who  have  been  baptize( 
in  Christ,  our  common  Lord  and  Master^' 

I  was  present  at  the  first  session  of  the  Second  Vatican  Councij 
after  the  death  of  Pope  John  XXIII  and  the  elevation  of  Pope  Paii} 
VI.  The  Observers  were  always  given  choice  seats  in  St.  Peter'j 
Basillica,  and  Dr.  Albert  Outler  and  I  were  seated  in  the  center  o 
the  first  row  at  the  left  of  the  altar  with  an  interpreter  seated  behinJ 
us.  We  were,  therefore,  in  good  position  to  see  and  hear  when  Hii 
Holiness,  during  his  allocution,  turned  to  the  Observers  and  spok 
the  following  historic  words: 

"We  speak  now  to  the  Representatives  of  the  Christian  denomi- 
nations separated  from  the  Catholic  Church,  who  have  neverthe- 
less been  invited  to  take  part  as  Observers  in  this  solemn 
assembly.  We  greet  them  from  our  heart.  We  thank  them  for 
their  participation.  We  transmit  through  them  our  message  — 
as  Father  and  Brother  —  to  the  venerable  Christian  communities 
they  represent.  Our  voice  trembles  and  our  hearts  beat  the  faster 
both  because  of  the  inexpressible  consolation  and  fair  hope  that 
their  presence  stirs  up  within  us,  as  well  as  because  of  the  deep 
sadness  we  feel  at  their  prolonged  separation. 

If  we  are  in  any  way  to  blame  for  that  separation,  we  humbly 
beg  God's  forgiveness  and  ask  pardon  too  of  our  Brethren  who 
feel  themselves  to  have  been  injured  by  us. 

We  are  aware  that  serious  and  complicated  questions  remain 
to  be  studied,  treated  and  resolved.  We  would  wish  that  this 
could  be  done  immediately  on  account  of  the  love  of  Christ 
that  'urges  us  on!'  But  we  also  realize  that  these  problems  require 
many,  many  conditions  before  satisfactory  solutions  can  be 
reached,  conditions  which  are  as  yet  premature.  Hence  we  are 
not  afraid  to  await  patiently  the  blessed  hour  of  perfect  recon- 
ciliation!' 

It  would  stand  to  reason  that  a  Protestant  minister  would  not  ha^ 
too  many  close  associations  with  a  Pope,  even  in  the  new  atmosphe: 
after  Vatican  II.  There  was  one  memorable  and  unexpected  experien< 
one  January  night  in  1964.  The  telephone  awakened  me  from  a  sour 
sleep,  and  the  person  calling  said,  "I  have  a  cablegram  for  you  fro 
Jerusalem!'  When  she  read  it  to  me,  I  recognized  the  ecumenical  ar 
historical  significance  of  this  message: 
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From  the  land  sanctified  by  the  Life,  Death  and 
Resurrection  of  the  Saviour;  recaUing  the  Christian 
and  Fraternal  Collaboration  of  your  observers  at  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  and  assuring  you  of  our 
prayers,  we  send  you  our  best  wishes  for  Peace  and 
Prosperity.  Paulus  PP  6. 

Now  alertly  awake,  I  asked  that  it  be  mailed  to  me.  I  valued  its 
nportance  even  more  when  I  learned  the  next  day  that  only  two 
undred  twenty-four  of  these  messages  had  been  sent,  mainly  to  heads 
f  nations  and  world  organizations.  The  occasion,  of  course,  was 
ope  Paul's  trip  to  Jerusalem  at  the  New  year  to  meet  His  All  Holiness 
thenagoras,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  and  Ecumenical  Patri- 
•ch,  in  the  historic  mission  leading  to  renewing  a  Christian  fellowship 
roken  for  more  than  nine  centuries. 

I  Later  that  same  year  there  was  the  opportunity  for  an  audience 
ith  His  Holiness  following  a  session  of  the  Council.  The  audience 
ith  Pope  Paul  VI  was  arranged  for  Bishop  Fred  P.  Corson  of 
hiladelphia.  President  of  the  World  Methodist  Council.  I  was 
icluded  in  the  audience,  and  was  thrilled  by  the  pagentry  of  such 
visit.  In  approaching  the  apartment  of  the  Pope,  we  were  escorted 
irough  a  number  of  rooms  —  eight  in  all.  In  each  such  anteroom 
lere  was  a  squad  of  Swiss  Guards,  who  snapped  to  attention  with 
great  rattling  of  armament.  It  was  the  Ambassadorial  treatment 
^e  were  receiving! 

We  found  Pope  Paul  a  most  humble  and  unassuming  person,  who 
^ceived  us  graciously  and  without  any  appearance  of  haste.  At  that 
me  he  was  not  fluent  in  his  use  of  the  English  language,  and  conse- 
uently  had  his  interpreter  with  him.  He  was,  however,  able  to  carry 
n  some  conversation  in  English.  After  a  period  of  conversation  and 
le  exchanging  of  gifts,  the  Vatican  photographer  came  in  to  make 
icautiful  color  pictures  of  the  visit.  The  final  event  of  the  visit  was 
le  praying  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  each  in  his  own  language. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  several  contacts  and  experiences  with  Pope 
aul  VI,  I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  it  took  two  great  leaders 
)  bring  renewal  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Pope  Paul  will  be  remem- 
ered  as  the  wise  leader  who  kept  the  church  moving  ahead  without 
:hism  in  pursuit  of  the  high  goals  of  the  greatly  beloved  Pope  John 

:xiii. 

Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

The  right  person  at  the  right  place  and  time. 
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Gilbert  T.  Rowe 

(1875-1960) 


There  are  times  when  a  heated  debate  can  be  speedily  brought  to| 
a  close  by  a  timely  story  or  a  witty  one  liner.  Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe, 
preacher,  editor  and  theological  professor  demonstrated  this  mostn 
effectively  some  years  ago  in  an  annual  conference  session  in  Winston  I 
Salem.  This  debate  occurred  shortly  after  the  conference  had  voted 
to  merge  Davenport,  Rutherford  and  Weaver  Colleges  with  Brevardj 
to  constitute  the  present  Brevard  College. 

It  seems  that  there  was  a  special  endowment  gift  which  had  been 
made  by  the  late  J.B.  Duke  to  Rutherford  College.  There  was  hot 
debate  about  whether  this  special  fund  should  be  considered  a  pari 
of  the  endowment  of  the  newly  merged  institution.  A  matter  of  ethics 
was  involved.  There  were  some  who  felt  that  it  was  no  different  from 
other  endowment  amounts  and  should  go  into  the  same  fund.  Other! 
felt  that  it  could  not  morally  be  handled  that  way.  Some  of  thost 
who  felt  this  way,  and  knew  that  Dr.  Rowe  did  too,  asked  him  tc 
speak  about  it  from  the  floor  of  the  conference. 

In  his  own  inimitable  way,  Gil  Rowe  rose  to  his  feet  and  givinj 
every  appearance  that  his  brilliant  mind  and  angular  body  had  n( 
acquaintance  with  one  another,  began  his  speech.  As  he  warmed  t( 
his  subject,  he  vigorously  declared,  "I  was  just  thinking  if  I  wa|, 
suddenly  translated,  God  forbid,  and  went  to  heaven,  and  was  walkinj| 
the  golden  streets,  if  I  met  Buck  Duke,  we  would  probably  have  i 
conversation  Hke  this.  He  would  probably  say,  "Gil,  I  am  glad  t( 
see  you  up  here.  How  are  you?'  And  I'd  say,  'I  am  glad  to  see  yoi 
too  Buck.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  you!  Then,  afte 
we  had  talked  awhile.  Buck  would  say,  'By  the  way,  Gil,  how  di( 
the  Western  North  CaroUna  Conference  vote  on  what  to  do  witlf 
that  endowment  I  gave  to  Rutherford  College?'  I  would  say,  Tha 
was  what  they  were  getting  ready  to  vote  on  when  I  came  up  here! 
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Gil  sat  down  amid  laughter  and  applause;  the  bishop  called  the 
uestion,  and  the  conference  voted  just  as  Gil  thought  it  should. 

Gilbert  T.  Rowe  joined  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference 
[  1896  and  remained  a  member  of  it  all  his  life,  as  did  his  father 
bfore  him.  Both  of  the  Rowes  were  known  for  their  high  intelligence 
id  keen  wit.  In  the  first  twenty  years  of  Gil's  ministry  he  served 
)ur  of  the  five  largest  churches  in  the  conference,  and  from  1914 
itil  1944  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  every  General  Conference. 

I  After  1916  the  educational  work  of  the  denomination  commanded 
!s  attention  for  a  decade  or  more,  before  he  was  made  Professor 
I'  Christian  Doctrine  in  the  Duke  Divinity  School.  During  all  of 
jese  various  avenues  of  service  to  his  church  he  remained  one  of 
jC  most  popular  preachers  of  his  time.  He  was  especially  popular 
jith  the  Divinity  School  students,  who  were  amazed  at  the  depth 
i  his  thinking  and  amused  at  the  unconscious  and  uncoordinated 
jovements  of  his  hands,  arms  and  feet  as  that  great  intellect  con- 
ntrated  on  his  lecture  and  the  class  discussion.  Whatever  he  was 
bing  he  always  maintained  a  warm  interest  in  everyone  he  knew, 
b  was  a  liberal  thinker,  but  always  tolerant  of  the  views  of  others, 
is  realm  of  influence  was  wide  and  great. 

Of  such  a  person  there  was  bound  to  be  a  great  many  stories  which 
presented  the  character  and  personality  of  the  man,  but  made  for 
uch  amusement  as  well.  One  of  these  true  stories  had  to  do  with 
1  event  in  the  early  educational  history  of  this  future  pulpit  giant, 
the  earlier  days  of  the  ministry  when  preacher's  salaries  were  not 
ways  paid  on  time,  Gil's  father  was  the  pastor  of  the  church  in 
onroe.  These  were  the  days  when  schoolbooks  had  to  be  bought 
irsonally,  and  usually  from  a  local  book  dealer.  It  was  time  to  begin 
ihool,  and  Gil  needed  his  books,  but  his  father  did  not  at  the 
joment  have  the  money  to  buy  them.  That  did  not,  however,  con- 
itute  a  major  problem,  they  thought,  since  the  bookstore  owner 
ks  a  member  of  Dr.  Rowe's  church.  Gil's  father  simply  said,  "Go 
'  the  store  and  tell  Brother  Smith  to  let  you  have  your  books  and 
arge  them  to  me!" 

When  Gil  had  selected  his  books  and  relayed  his  father's  message, 
)wever,  it  was  not  as  simple  as  they  thought,  for  the  merchant  said, 
"^o  money,  no  books",  to  which  Gil  made  some  appropriate  remarks 
id  went  on  to  school.  The  merchant  was  not  amused  at  this  rudeness 
id  immediately  called  his  preacher  and  demanded  that  he  punish 
s  boy.  Consequently  when  Gil  got  home,  his  father  was  waiting 
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for  him.  In  the  Uttle  private  conference  which  followed,  Dr.  Rowe 
asked  his  son  what  he  had  said  to  the  merchant.  Gil,  always  honest, 
replied,  "I  told  him  to  go  to  hell!"  Dr.  Rowe  thought  for  a  moment 
and  asked,  "Did  you  tell  him  to  take  his  books  with  him?"  Interview 
closed!  ^ 

Gilbert  Rowe  was  always  interested  in  education  at  all  levels.  In! 
addition  to  other  activities,  he  would  always  set  aside  a  few  weeks 
each  year  to  teach  in  Christian  Education  training  schools.  He  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  contact  with  the  adult  church  school  workers,  and  hisj 
classes  were  always  among  the  most  largely  attended.  Not  only  did| 
his  students  profit  from  the  intelligent  Christian  mind  and  spirit  of 
their  teacher,  but  there  was  also  the  entertainment  which  always  at-| 
tended  his  teaching. 

He  once  spent  a  week  as  a  guest  in  our  home  while  teaching  inj 
such  a  training  course  in  Thomasville.  As  he  said  in  his  letter,  "Wcj 
will  have  a  good  time  discussing  religious  and  other  topics!'  Interest- 1 
ingly  enough,  he  and  our  four  year  old  daughter  struck  up  an  amazingL 
friendship.  Their  conversations  were  all  very  serious  and  carried  oui 
on  a  level  of  perfect  understanding.  After  he  returned  home  he  wrot^ 
among  other  things,  "I  have  never  enjoyed  a  week  as  a  guest  so  muchjt 
before.  Marcia  and  I  have  struck  up  a  friendship  that  will  be  per-jf 
manent!'  Not  many  great  minds  such  as  his,  could  have  made  the! 
necessary  adaptation  to  a  friendship  at  that  level. 

He  also  taught  in  a  similar  training  school  in  our  Charlotte  churchp 
This  was  a  school  of  twelve  or  fifteen  courses,  and  on  Wednesdajjpi 
night  after  classes  we  invited  all  of  the  faculty  to  come  to  our  par|j 
sonage  for  talk  and  refreshments.  In  some  way  the  television  gop 
turned  on  and  the  Wednesday  night  fights  were  in  full  swing!  Strang(  $| 
as  it  may  seem,  it  was  not  long  before  the  eyes  of  the  entire  grouiji 
were  glued  to  the  screen  on  which  two  men  were  mauling  one  anotheif^ 
unmercifully.  During  the  interval  between  rounds,  Dr.  Rowe,  wh(|sa 
was  enjoying  the  fisticuffs  immensely,  pointed  a  long,  bony  fingei 
at  the  fight  just  now  coming  back  on  for  another  round  and  ex 
claimed,  "That's  a  sin!  It  ought  not  to  be.  But  as  long  as  its  on  ther 
I  am  going  to  watch  it!"  Everybody  agreed. 

On  occasions  when  it  was  necessary,  he  could  speak  very  plainl)  ' 
but  it  was  also  characteristic  of  him  that  he  stuck  by  what  he  said 
At  the  Divinity  School  one  of  his  regular  practices  was  to  accompan 
the  young  preachers  when  they  went  out  to  preach  in  nearby  churche; 
Usually  the  student  preacher  was  accompanied  by  several  othe 
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tudents  in  addition  to  Dr.  Rowe.  During  the  next  week  this  sermon 
'ould  be  examined  by  the  entire  class  on  preaching.  At  some  time 
uring  the  semester  each  student  had  to  preach  such  a  sermon,  and 
le  ensuing  examination  was  never  too  flattering. 

i  One  Sunday  night  a  carload  of  students  picked  up  Dr.  Rowe  at 
is  home  to  go  with  a  young  theologian  who  later  became  quite  suc- 
^ssful  as  a  preacher  in  the  southeast.  Dr.  Rowe  sat  in  the  congregation 
nd  listened  courteously  while  the  sermon  was  being  delivered,  but 
iad  little  to  say  about  it  as  he  entered  the  car  for  the  return  trip. 
1  the  first  stop  a  student  got  out  of  the  car,  and  Dr.  Rowe  thought 
'  was  the  one  who  had  done  the  preaching.  As  the  car  pulled  away 
rom  the  stop,  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  He  reached  over 
!nd  slapped  on  the  knee  the  student  sitting  next  to  him  in  the  dark- 
tied  car  and  said,  "I  have  heard  bad  sermons  in  my  day,  but  believe 
le,  that  one  tonight  was  bloody!" 

i  The  silence  in  the  car  was  almost  audible  until  the  next  stop  was 
^ached,  and  the  student  who  had  really  preached  the  sermon  got 
ut.  It  was  the  one  Dr.  Rowe  had  slapped  on  the  knee.  He  turned 
nd  said,  "Dr.  Rowe,  you  thought  I  was  the  one  who  got  out  at  the 
Ither  stop,  but  I  am  the  one  who  preached  tonight!'  Dr.  Rowe  sat 
jiere  stunned  for  a  moment,  but  being  a  man  of  great  integrity  he 
nally  replied,  "What  I  have  said,  I  have  said!" 

After  the  above  incident,  perhaps  Dr.  Rowe  deserved  what  hap- 
pened when  he  preached  once  at  Wesley  Memorial,  High  Point,  while 
jwas  associate  there.  This  was  one  of  his  former  churches,  and  he 
jreached  a  great  sermon  to  a  large  congregation.  There  usually  is 
j  person  of  this  type  in  every  congregation,  and  after  the  service, 
jliss  Rosa  Moffatt  came  forward  to  greet  Dr.  Rowe,  her  former  pastor, 
jhe  said,  "Gil,  I  heard  you  preach  that  same  sermon  word  for  word 

turteen  years  ago!'  This  shocked  him  for  a  moment,  but  he  was 
ual  to  the  occasion,  "Rosa,"  he  said,  "This  is  bound  to  be  a  great 
fermon  or  you  would  not  have  remembered  it  so  well!" 


Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

Intellectual  and  moral  integrity  a  life  priority. 
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Charles  C.  Selecman 

(1874-1958) 

Charles  C.  Selecman  had  a  varied  but  interesting  beginning  to  hi 
ministerial  career.  During  his  first  four  years  he  served  in  run 
charges,  but  also  had  some  responsibility  for  social  work  in  innei 
city  centers.  These  first  places  of  service  were  followed  by  pastorate 
in  a  large  city  institutional  church  and  a  large  down  town  churci 
in  another  large  city.  These  years  of  experience  prepared  him  through 
out  his  long  career  to  be  not  only  interested  in  but  active  involvemer; 
in  the  growing  social  concerns  of  his  denomination.  In  addition,  h 
was  active  in  both  the  educational  and  evangelistic  fields. 

I  first  saw  Dr.  Selecman  when  in  1938  he  participated  in  the  bl 
centenial  Celebration  of  the  Aldersgate  Experience  of  John  Welsej 
held  in  Savannah,  Georgia.  This  great  celebration  lasted  for  almojj 
a  week,  in  which  thousands  of  people  listened  to  sermons  and  aoj 
dresses  on  all  phases  of  Aldersgate  by  the  most  distinguishe 
Methodist  speakers  in  the  world.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  groura 
was  well  covered  during  that  week. 

On  the  final  night  of  the  celebration,  a  great  mass  meeting  W2- 
scheduled  for  the  city  auditorium  with  two  addresses.  The  first  wj 
to  be  by  Dr.  Selecman,  then  President  of  Southern  Methodist  Unive 
sity,  and  the  second  by  Dr.  Merton  S.  Rice,  the  noted  pastor  of  tl" 
Metropolitan  Church  in  Detroit.  This  was  to  be  the  climax  of  t\ 
week,  since  Dr.  Rice  was  widely  known  and  Dr.  Selecman  only 
little  less  so. 

Although  I  was  present  in  the  crowded  auditorium  that  night, 
do  not  know  how  the  order  of  the  speeches  was  reversed.  Some  sai 
that  Dr.  Rice  had  to  catch  an  early  train  in  order  to  be  in  his  ow 
Detroit  services  on  Sunday.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  have  tl 
"climax"  address  first  and  Selecman's  briefer  one  afterward.  Of  cour 
this  put  added  pressure  on  Dr.  Selecman  since  he  had  been  schedule 
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IS  a  sort  of  ante-climax  performance  anyway.  Well,  Dr.  Rice  spoke 
arst  and  made  a  tremendous  hit  with  the  audience.  When  he  left 
o  catch  his  train  most  of  those  present  thought  that  the  celebration 
lad  really  been  concluded,  while  others  felt  very  sorry,  indeed,  for 
^elecman  who  had  to  follow. 

The  audience,  however,  had  underestimated  his  ability  to  handle 
mch  a  situation.  When  Dr.  Selecman  rose  to  speak,  he  said,  "I  take 
[ny  text  from  the  prophesy  of  Joel,  the  first  chapter  and  the  fourth 
/erse:  That  which  the  palmer  worm  hath  left,  hath  the  locust  eaten; 
hat  which  the  locust  hath  left  hath  the  cankerworm  eaten;  and  that 
vhich  the  cankerworm  hath  left  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten'  ".  The 
ludience  erupted  with  howls  of  laughter,  for  consciously  or 
mconsciously  every  person  present  knew  that  everything  on  the 

|\ldersgate  theme  had  been  said  at  least  once.  They  appreciated  the 
act  that  here  was  a  speaker  who  was  not  only  willing  to  concede 
!he  fact,  but  who  had  the  imagination  to  do  so  in  so  unique  and 
:efreshing  a  manner.  Willingly,  then,  and  still  silently  chuckling  to 
themselves,  they  settled  down  to  listen  with  renewed  interest  as  Dr. 
Jelecman  delivered  a  masterful  address.  Afterward  it  was  generally 
:onceded  that  this  address  brought  about  his  election  as  a  bishop 
ater  that  same  year. 

When  Dr.  Selecman  was  elected  a  bishop  in  1938  he  was  assigned 
0  preside  over  the  states  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas.  During  a  later 
)eriod,  he  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  Texas  areas.  One  of  the  indi- 
ations  that  he  was  an  effective  leader  was  the  way  in  which  he  kept 
ip  with  the  work  of  the  ministers  and  the  churches  over  which  he 
lad  supervision.  I  remember  one  occasion  when  he  was  addressing 
,  church  conference,  he  reached  in  his  pocket  and  brought  out  a  little 
lote  book.  He  held  it  up  before  the  audience  and  told  them  that 
hat  little  book  contained  the  record  of  every  minister  and  church 
ti  his  Oklahoma  Conference.  He  said,  "I  call  this  the  Acts  of  the 
V^postles  —  Okahoma  edition!"  I  presume  that  he  also  kept  one  for 
Arkansas  and  Texas. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  Bishop  Selecman's  popularity,  which  was 
;reat,  was  that  he  was  such  a  good  story  teller,  and  that  he  never 
acked  for  stories  to  tell.  He  seemed  never  to  confront  any  situation, 
10  matter  how  unusual,  for  which  he  did  not  have  just  the  right  story. 
)ne  of  the  few  times,  however,  when  his  story  did  not  fit  the  situation 
;ame  during  a  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  entire  Council  of  Bishops. 

During  the  year  in  which  Bishop  Charles  Brashares,  of  the  Chicago 
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Area,  presided  over  the  meeting  of  the  bishops,  he  determined  that 
one  night  of  the  session  should  be  given  over  to  a  Love  Feast.  This 
was  a  traditional  early  Methodist  service  in  which  all  present  were 
to  tell  the  group  the  story  of  their  own  personal  religious  experience.  \ 
It  certainly  was  an  appropriate  idea  if  it  had  worked  out  as  planned,  i 
Unfortunately,  Bishop  Brashares  was  guiding  the  evening  along  in  i 
a  somewhat  informal  manner,  and  only  got  around  to  telling  his  I 
fellow  bishops  what  he  had  in  mind  as  the  service  progressed.  The  1 
idea  of  each  person  telling  his  own  religious  experience  was  welli 
received,  except  that  Bishop  Selecman  was  late  in  arriving  and  did ' 
not  hear  the  explanation.  I 

He  found  his  seat  and  was  getting  settled  in  it  when  Bishop 
Brashares  asked,  "Who  will  be  the  first  to  tell  his  story?"  No  one 
spoke  up  immediately,  so  Bishop  Selecman,  who  always  had  a  good 
story  waiting  to  be  told,  said,  "Pll  start  it!"  With  that  he  launched 
into  the  story  of  the  Oklahoma  farmer  who  was  just  half-way  through! 
his  milking  chore  when  one  of  his  fellow  farm  workers  passing  byj 
let  go  with  a  huge  explosion  of  tobacco  juice  which  landed  squarelyi 
in  old  Bossie's  eye.  As  this  matchless  story  teller  described  in  detail^ 
the  gyrations  through  which  Bossie  went,  and  of  how  the  farmer,i 
the  milk  bucket  and  milking  stool  all  went  flying  off  in  different^ 
directions  as  the  otherwise  gentle  cow  vented  her  rage  on  everything 
in  sight. 

At  first  the  shocked  other  bishops  maintained  a  discreet  silence 
—  at  least  for  five  seconds  —  and  then  gave  vent  to  their  appreciationi 
of  the  picture  so  dramatically  painted  for  them  by  literally  raising, 
the  roof.  Only  Bishop  Brashares  maintained  enough  dignity  toi 
announce  that  the  Love  Feast  was  over  —  and  without  a  bendictionli 
Bishop  Selecman,  of  course,  was  mortified  when  he  learned  the  reali 
purpose  of  the  gathering. 

When  you  think  of  this  great  humorist  and  take  note  of  his  store- 
house of  stories,  it  would  be  easy  to  assume  that  it  must  be  a  Texasl 
way  of  life.  There  were  others  of  the  same  stripe,  even  among 
Selecman's  fellow  bishops.  There  was  one  who  some  thought  might 
not  be  elected  to  this  high  office  in  the  church  because  some  of  his 
stories,  while  not  off  color,  were  marginal  enough  that  some  of  his 
friends  once  said  to  him,  "We  can  make  you  a  bishop  if  you  will 
stop  telling  some  of  those  stories  of  yours!'  To  which  this  candidate 
for  the  office  repUed  after  a  moments  thought,  "Fve  got  two  stories 
that  I  had  rather  tell  than  to  be  a  bishop!"  " 
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■  I  suppose  that  something  of  this  was  the  way  in  which  Bishop 
Selecman  felt  when  he  once  told  some  of  his  friends  what  an  unlucky 
)erson  he  was.  As  an  example,  he  wryly  commented  on  his  failing 
ye-sight  as  he  grew  older.  This  is  the  way  he  described  it,  "When 
was  elected  a  bishop  and  left  the  presidency  of  Southern  Methodist 
University,  they  raised  the  president's  salary.  When  I  retired  as  a 

tishop  they  raised  the  salary  of  bishops,  and  when  women  stopped 
^earing  clothes,  I  went  blind!" 
Altogether  he  was  ably  qualified  for  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
)tal  Church  program,  and  left  positive  accomplishments  in  all  of 
jhese  endeavors.  Very  few  leaders  who  were  elected  to  the  episcopa- 
y,  could  claim  a  wider  experience  in  the  fields  he  would  later  be 
I  ailed  upon  to  administer. 


Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

Splendid  ability  to  combine  personal  and  social  gospel. 
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Roy  L.  Smith 

(1887-1963) 


21 


When  one  reads  of  the  great  leaders  of  history,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  that  there  is  a  definite  correlation  between  humble  begin- 
nings and  successful  living.  By  the  same  token,  when  we  consider  the 
humble  beginnings  of  great  preachers  like  Arthur  Moore  and  Roy 
Smith  it  is  still  easier  to  feel  that  such  an  early  life  compensates  by 
giving  a  quality  of  life  which  makes  for  effectiveness  and  success.; 

Roy  Smith  was  born  during  a  Kansas  blizzard  in  a  tarpaper  house 
to  poor  parents,  who  had  few  of  this  world's  goods,  but  gave  him! 
a  foundation  of  character  and  learning  which  helped  him  to  over- 
come great  handicaps,  and  become  one  of  America's  great  Christian 
ministers.  In  the  thirties  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  six  most  represen-i 
tative  Methodist  preachers  of  America,  and  a  few  years  later  as  one 
of  the  ten  most  effective  Protestant  preachers  of  America.  It  was  in 
this  period  that  he  had  become  the  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  regarded  then  as  the  largest 
Methodist  Church  in  the  world. 

Nor  was  preaching  his  only  major  accomplishment,  since  he  held 
academic  degrees  from  three  colleges  and  universities;  twelve  colleges 
and  universities  conferred  honorary  degrees  upon  him;  and  three  gradu- 
ate institutions  enlisted  his  talents  for  their  faculties.  A  third  field  in 
which  he  also  excelled  was  in  writing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was 
employed  as  a  writer  at  the  tender  age  of  eleven  years.  It  was  in  the 
position  of  editor  that  he  rendered  much  service  to  his  church  and, 
at  his  death,  left  more  than  forty  books  as  a  special  legacy. 

Roy  Smith  was  an  avid  reader  in  a  wide  area  of  literary  works.  Hav- 
ing come  to  know  him  during  his  visits  to  three  of  my  churches,  I 
once  asked  his  advice  on  preparing  for  an  address  on  "The  Minister 
and  His  Reading"  I  had  been  asked  to  do  during  Minister's  Week 
at  Lake  Junaluska.  He  told  me  of  his  personal  plan  of  systematic  read- 
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ig.  In  so  many  words  he  said  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
jrrent  reading  which  one  must  do  to  keep  himself  up-to-date,  but 
lere  was  also  the  need  to  read  systematically  in  many  special  fields 
)r  background.  He  said  that  his  own  plan  was  to  read  in  some  spe- 
ial  field  for  six  months  at  a  time  in  addition  to  his  current  reading, 
nowing  this  plan  explained  something  of  a  mystery  about  Roy  Smith 
>  me.  I  knew  now  how  he  was  able  to  speak  so  authoritatively  on 
ich  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  One  can  easily  see  how  both  his  preach- 
jg  and  his  work  as  an  editor  benefitted  from  such  reading  discipline, 
personally  felt  that  Roy  Smith  was  one  of  the  best  informed  preachers 
have  ever  heard. 

In  keeping  with  the  specific  reading  for  six  months  at  a  time,  there 
as  an  interesting  event  concerning  his  reading  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
n  one  occasion,  without  meaning  to  at  all,  he  revealed  such  expert 
[lowledge  of  medicine  that  he  was  asked  by  some  of  those  present 
bm  what  university  he  had  received  his  medical  degree!  People  eviden- 
lly  thought  that  he  was  a  doctor  who  had  become  a  preacher. 

Roy's  father  was  killed  in  a  mill  accident  when  Roy  was  a  fresh- 
an  in  college.  This  was  a  tremendous  blow  to  him  in  a  number  of 
pys.  There  was  the  great  personal  sorrow  as  well  as  loss  of  some 
j  the  already  meager  financial  support  he  had  for  his  education, 
e  and  his  father  were  very  close,  and  his  personal  sorrow  was  greatly 
creased  by  something  he  learned  when  his  father's  body  was  brought 

the  home.  Whereas  he  always  was  furnished  with  good  shoes,  they 
scovered  that  the  shoes  his  father  was  wearing  at  the  time  of  his 
lath  had  the  soles  completely  worn  through,  and  had  cut-out  pieces 

cardboard  inserted  in  both  shoes.  He  knew  that  unsuspected 
crifices  had  been  made  for  his  welfare. 

Another  story  which  he  often  used  as  a  sermon  illustration  threw 
11  further  light  upon  his  deep  religious  commitment.  Both  of  his 
irents  were  dedicated  and  loyal  members  of  their  church.  It  was  a 
oving  story,  as  he  told  it,  of  how  one  Wednesday  night  in  his  home 
wn,  where  there  was  little  for  two  active  boys  to  do,  he  and  his  buddy, 
:inny,  decided  to  go  down  to  the  church.  The  mid-week  prayer  service 
IS  in  progress  in  the  basement  room,  and  they  slipped  into  a  back 
w.  It  wasn't  very  exciting  to  them,  but  it  was  something  to  while 
^ay  the  time.  Soon  there  was  a  period  of  testimony,  and  Roy's  father 
3od  in  the  aisle  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  inevitable  basement 
om  post,  and  made  his  Christian  witness.  It  was  a  verse  of  scripture, 
have  been  young  and  now  I  am  old,  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  Lord's 
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annointed  deserted  or  his  seed  begging  bread!'  This  embarrassed  Ro 
and  he  said  to  his  friend,  Skinny,  "Let's  get  out  of  here!' 

The  sequel  to  that  story  which  makes  it  so  significant  is  that  Ion' 
years  afterward,  when  Roy  Smith  held  practically  every  honor  whic 
his  church  could  bestow  upon  him,  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  h: 
old  home  church.  When  he  arrived  he  told  the  pastor  that  he  wante 
to  go  down  to  the  old  Prayer  Meeting  room  in  the  basement.  Thi 
pastor  offered  to  take  him  down,  but  Roy  said  he  wanted  to  go  alon 
When  he  entered  he  saw  the  same  old  post  in  the  aisle  and  went  t; 
it.  He  placed  his  two  feet  as  nearly  in  the  place  where  his  father  hai 
stood  as  he  could,  and  placed  his  hand  on  the  old  post  where  h. 
father's  hand  had  rested,  and  said  aloud,  "I  have  been  young  an 
now  I  am  old,  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  Lx)rd's  annointed  deserted  ( 
his  seed  begging  bread!'  He  told  me  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  spiritu; 
experiences  he  had  ever  had!  \ 

All  was  not  serious  with  Roy  Smith,  however,  for  he  was  both  il 
good  story  teller  and  one  who  delighted  in  hearing  a  good  story.  ! 
was  in  the  forties,  I  believe,  when  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  doiri 
so  much  travelling  around  the  world,  that  we  were  listening  to  Bishci 
Arthur  Moore  preach.  He  told  of  a  teacher  who  was  teaching  literatu: 
to  a  class  of  young  children.  She  was  telling  about  Robinson  Cruso 
She  told  of  his  going  out  one  morning  on  his  island  where  he  thougl; 
he  was  all  alone,  and  finding  a  human  track.  She  asked,  "ChildrcE 
whose  track  was  it  he  found?"  In  a  flash  the  answer  came  back  fror 
one  Httle  boy  who  answered,  "Mrs.  Roosevelt's!"  I  have  seldom  see 
a  person  more  amused  than  was  Dr.  Smith. 

He  also  had  quite  a  stock  of  good  true  stories  himself.  One  whi(| 
he  once  told  me  was  about  the  friendly  feud  between  Bishop  Bru( 
Baxter  and  Senator  Green  of  California.  They  were  good  friends,  hi 
were  always  trying  to  play  a  good  joke  on  one  another.  Senator  Grei 
also  was  fond  of  hearing  Bishop  Baxter  preach,  and  took  advantal 
of  every  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Bishop  Baxter  had  been  asked  to  speak  to  the  entire  student  bo(l 
of  the  Pasadena  (California)  High  School  on  George  Washingtoi 
birthday.  Senator  Green  asked  if  he  might  not  go  with  him  to  he 
the  address.  When  they  arrived,  the  principal  of  the  school  was  ov< 
joyed  to  have  not  only  a  famous  bishop,  but  a  senator  as  well.  I 
asked  Senator  Green  to  sit  on  the  platform,  but  the  senator  refus 
to  do  so  until  he  was  assured  that  he  would  not  be  called  upon  f 
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ay  part  in  the  program.  With  that  assurance  he  sat  on  the  platform 
erfectly  at  ease. 

No  one,  however,  had  taken  into  account  the  senior  high  school 
irl  student  body  president  who  was  presiding.  The  first  thing  she 
id  was  to  call  the  group  to  order  and  say,  "Let's  all  stand  while  Senator 
am  Green  leads  us  in  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag!'  The  Senator 
^as  completely  floored  and  turned  to  Bishop  Baxter  and  whispered, 
How  does  it  start?"  Bishop  Baxter  replied,  "Now  I  lay  me  down 
)  sleep"  which  the  Senator,  completely  off  guard  mentally,  duly  repeat- 
d  without  question.  It  literally  brought  the  house  down  in  laughter, 
mile  the  Senator  wanted  to  crawl  under  the  nearest  seat. 

Repeatedly  the  little  girl,  the  principal  and  others  tried  to  quiet  the 
proar.  When,  after  fifteen  minutes,  they  were  still  unable  to  quiet 
le  hysterical  students,  the  whole  celebration  was  called  off,  school 
yas  closed  and  everybody  went  home.  Senator  Green  was  embarrassed, 
le  Bishop  had  evened  past  scores  but  did  not  get  to  make  his  speech, 
nd  everyone  had  an  experience  long  to  be  remembered. 

There  was  the  time  when  Roy  Smith,  himself,  was  greatly  embar- 
assed  and  proceeded  to  do  something  very  significant  about  it.  Every 
linister  can  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  his  experience.  This  event 
iccurred  when  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  great  Los  Angeles  church 
nd  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  preachers  of 
is  day.  He  told  me  of  how  a  very  conservative  itinerant  Bible  lecturer 
ame  to  the  city  and  began  to  draw  great  throngs  of  people  to  his 
leetings.  The  quality  of  Biblical  study  in  which  he  specialized, 
iowever,  would  definitely  not  meet  the  standards  of  enlightened  Bible 
caching.  One  day  one  of  his  parishioners,  a  woman  who  was  deeply 
piritual,  came  to  him  and  began  to  chide  him  about  not  attending 
le  lectures.  With  some  impatience,  Roy  Smith  said  to  her,  "I  have 
orgotten  more  about  the  Bible  than  this  man  will  ever  know!'  To  which 
lis  persistent  woman  retorted,  "Then,  why  haven't  you  told  us?" 

That  was  one  question  Roy  said  he  could  not  get  away  from.  He 
►egan  to  re-examine  his  own  ministerial  responsibility,  and  decided 
hat  he  was  indeed  guilty  of  condemning  a  man  who  did  not  have 
he  learning  and  insight  that  he  had,  but  that  he  was  not  doing  any- 
hing  about  it.  He  decided  that  he  would  make  the  effort  to  do  for 
lis  own  people  what  the  itinerant  preacher  was  doing,  except  that 
le  would  put  it  on  the  basis  of  the  best  scholarship  and  in  simple 
uestion  and  answer  method. 
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This  was  the  beginning  of  his  widely  known  and  used,  "Know  Youi 
Bible  Series!'  He  wrote  twelve  books  which  covered  the  entire  Bible 
and  first  of  all  used  them  with  his  own  congregation  in  weekday  classes, 
These  became  so  popular  and  widely  used  that  the  Methodisi 
Publishing  House  began  publishing  and  circulating  them  widely.  Some- 
times it  takes  a  red  face  to  cause  a  person  to  re-examine  himself  and 
do  for  others  what  his  own  learning  and  ability  make  possible. 

This  profile  would  not  be  complete  without  the  mention  of  a  per-j 
sonal  and  private  side  of  Roy  Smith  which  is  little  known  to  others, 
but  which  the  writer  has  good  reason  to  know.  During  my  pastorate 
at  Central  Church,  Asheville,  I  invited  him  to  preach  in  a  week  oli 
religious  emphasis  services.  He  agreed  to  do  so,  and  said  that  an> 
honorarium  for  this  week  should  go  to  a  self-help  school  in  Kentucky! 
He  told  of  being  there  in  a  service  when  he  learned  that  a  brick  side| 
wall  of  a  new  building  the  students  were  working  on  was  near  com  j 
pletion,  but  was  slightly  out  of  line.  All  agreed  that  the  strength  oij 
the  wall  was  not  affected  and  should  probably  be  approved.  The  heaci 
of  the  school  said,  "No,  we  are  building  lives  here,  and  we  don't  wanlj 
them  crooked.  Tear  the  wall  down  and  do  it  right.  That  lesson  is  morJ 
important!"  We  took  offerings  each  night  of  the  services  and  the  con- 
gregations were  most  generous.  A  goodly  sum  was  sent  to  the  school! 

On  another  similar  week,  when  Dr.  Smith  preached  at  First  Churchl 
Charlotte,  he  said,  "Let's  do  the  same  thing  with  the  offerings  m 
did  in  Asheville,  except  you  choose  some  special  need!'  As  a  result, 
we  sent  several  thousand  dollars  to  the  Cherokee  Indian  Church  ano 
supplied  a  beautiful  and  much  needed  pulpit  and  altar  arrangemenij 
for  them.  On  a  recent  Sunday  I  was  privileged  to  preach  from  thai 
pulpit  and  rejoice  in  Roy  Smith's  unselfish  act. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  could  go  in  this  profile,  but 
one  final  sentence  seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate  summary  of  the 
life  of  this  great  preacher. . . 

He  died  while  on  his  way  to  a  preaching  appointment  on  April  20' 
1963! 


Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

Astounding  versality  in  information,  ability  and  accomplishments 
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Ralph  W.  Sockman 

(1889-1970) 

There  is  a  story,  supposedly  true,  about  one  of  the  Methodist 
iishops  who  was  taking  a  train  trip  across  the  country.  His  Pullman 
)orter  was  anxious  to  know  his  exact  identity.  The  first  time  he  came 
hrough  the  car,  therefore,  he  asked,  "How  are  you  Governor?"  The 
)ishop  only  replied,  "I'm  not  a  governoi^'  On  the  next  trip  through 
he  porter  asked,  "Is  everything  all  right,  general?"  Again  the  bishop 
eplied,  "I'm  not  a  general,  I  am  a  Methodist  bishop!'  The  porter 
)roke  out  in  a  big  smile  and  said,  "I  knew  you  were  a  'face  card' 
n  some  deck!" 

The  point  in  using  this  old  story  is  that  it  provides  the  opportunity 
o  say  that  Dr.  Ralph  Sockman  could  have  been  taken  for  a  "face 
:ard"  in  any  deck!  Without  a  doubt  he  was  one  of  the  most  sophisti- 
;ated  ministers  of  his  day,  yet,  paradoxically,  was  one  of  the  most 
)ersonable  ones  also.  It  would  take  several  adjectives  to  properly 
lescribe  him  —  handsome,  suave,  debonaire,  etc.  are  just  a  few.  I 
narvelled  when  I  first  saw  him  greeting  worshippers  at  the  close  of 
Bne  of  his  morning  services.  No  matter  how  long  the  line  was,  he 
f;eemed  to  exude  a  warmth  and  patience  that  few  could  match  as 

f'^  sent  each  one  away  feeling  as  though  he  or  she  was  the  only  one 
ho  really  mattered. 
In  the  list  of  the  great  preachers  who  served  New  York  churches 
lUring  the  early  and  mid  segments  of  the  twentieth  century  — 
^osdick.  Coffin,  Buttrick  and  others,  Sockman  might  truthfully  have 
)een  called  the  dean  of  the  group.  In  1916,  after  only  one  year  as 
issociate  minister  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Methodist  Church  (now 
[Christ  Church),  he  was  made  the  minister  of  this  great  church  and 
et  a  record  for  length  of  service  to  one  church  of  Methodism  by 
emaining  there  for  forty-four  years  and  eight  months.  It  was  his 
)nly  church  from  which  he  retired  in  1961. 
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This  unique  situation  provided  the  basis  of  an  interesting  exchangi 
between  Sockman  and  Bishop  John  Branscomb  in  a  conference  o 
city  churches  in  Columbus,  Ohio  in  the  early  fifties.  Branscomb  wa! 
introducing  Sockman  as  the  keynote  speaker  to  a  large  audience  o  j 
ministers,  and  complained  that  the  program  committee  had  mad' 
a  mistake.  "WhyJ'  he  asked,  "would  any  committee  select  a  speake: 
for  such  an  occasion  who  was  serving  only  his  first  pastorate.  "Why' 
he  wanted  to  know,  "did  they  not  select  him,  a  veteran  of  man]] 
pastorates?" 

Sockman,  who  usually  had  the  last  word  in  such  an  exchange,  wa  : 
equal  to  the  challenge  and  asked,  "What  kind  of  address  would  tha' 
be  with  my  thinking  and  Branscomb's  voice?"  j 

Quick  thinking  one  liners  in  reply  to  introductions  seems  to  hav( 
been  a  specialty  with  Dr.  Sockman.  One  of  his  best  responses  to  aii 
introduction  was  at  Wesley  Memorial  Church  in  High  Point,  in  whicirj 
he  was  guest  preacher.  Dr.  Embree  Blackard,  the  pastor,  is  very,  veni 
bald,  but  is  also  quite  courteous  and  sometimes  flattering.  In  intro; 
ducing  Dr.  Sockman,  he  was  really  "laying  it  on"  and  Sockman 
needed  to  take  note  of  such  a  flattering  introduction  before  launchina 
into  his  sermon.  When  he  arose  to  speak  he  said  to  the  congregation 
"I  could  say  a  lot  of  wonderful  things  about  your  pastor  too,  buj 
that  is  not  necessary,  for  we  all  know  that  you  do  not  put  marbld 
tops  on  cheap  furniture!"  High  Point  being  one  of  the  country'; 
largest  furniture  making  cities,  this  remark  was  doubly  appreciated 
and  it  was  some  time  before  the  congregation  quieted  down  enough' 
for  Dr.  Sockman  to  go  on  with  his  sermon.  i 

In  as  much  as  we  are  dealing  with  introductions  that  one  way  o: 
another  went  astray,  there  was  one  other  miscue  which  Sockman  mus 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with.  Dr.  Chesley  Herbert  waj 
introducing  him  to  his  congregation.  He,  of  course,  knew  Dr.  Sockj 
man  well,  and  in  his  words  of  introduction  had  all  of  his  facts  righ! 
except  for  one.  He  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying,  "We  are  delightec 
to  have  as  our  guest  preacher  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  Coul(i 
anyone  blame  Dr.  Sockman  for  looking  a  bit  surprised  and  confuse( 
as  he  went  to  the  rostrum?  I  am  not  sure  how  he  handled  that  one 
but  I  can  imagine  that  it  was  adequate  and  to  the  point. 

Primarily  Ralph  Sockman  was  a  preacher,  and  many  ministers  wh< 
were  his  contemporaries  would  have  described  him  as  a  "Preacher' 
Preacher!'  Not  only  did  he  preach  to  his  own  church  congregatioi 
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a  possible  twenty-three  hundred  times,  but  over  fifteen  hundred 
sermons  over  the  National  Radio  Pulpit  during  his  thirty-six  years 
there.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  became  one  of  the  best  known 
preachers  in  America,  or  the  world  for  that  matter.  It  is  said  that 
this  medium  brought  in  thirty  thousand  letters  per  year  from  listeners, 
most  of  them  with  problems.  What  a  sermon  barrel  he  must  have  had! 

One  of  the  most  famous  letters  he  received  from  his  radio  audience 
was  from  a  bewildered  listener  who  told  him  that  she  had  been 
brought  up  a  Methodist,  but  became  dissatisfied  and  moved  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Since  she  didn't  find  what  she  was  looking  for 
there,  she  changed  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  That  was  not  right  either, 
and  she  wanted  Dr.  Sockman  to  tell  her  which  church  she  should 
try  next.  Dr.  Sockman  answered  this  difficult  question  on  his  next 
broadcast  by  saying,  "My  doctor  tells  me  it  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence what  label  you  put  on  an  empty  bottle!" 

Both  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  and  Yale  Divini- 
ty School  in  New  Haven  recognized  the  value  of  this  multi-talented 
minister  of  Christ  Church  and  secured  him  to  give  special  homileti- 
cal  courses  as  a  visiting  professor.  One  of  the  first  times  I  ever  heard 
him  preach  was  in  the  weekly  Thursday  afternoon  preaching  services 
at  Yale  Divinity  School.  That  day  he  preached  on  the  Good  Samari- 
tan, and  his  three  points  —  The  Respectable  Samaritan;  The  Right- 
eous Samaritan;  and  The  Good  Samaritan  would  rival  Dean  Brown's 
famous  "Three  Philosophies!'  The  following  is  the  way  he  summa- 
rized the  difference. 

"Take  the  story  of  the  Samaritan  on  the  Jericho  Road.  Suppose 
when  he  saw  the  wounded  man,  he  had  said:  *Now  I  am  a  Samari- 
tan, and  not  in  very  good  standing  in  this  Jewish  region,  therefore 
I  had  better  aid  this  poor  victim!  With  that  motive,  it  would  have 
been  the  story  of  the  Respectable  Samaritan,  not  worth  much.  Or 
suppose  he  had  said  to  himself,  'My  religion  teaches  that  it  is  a  man's 
duty  to  help  another  in  distress,  and  to  do  so  will  assure  me  of  merit 
in  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Therefore  I  shall  help  this  man  left  by  the 
robbers!  With  that  motive,  the  parable  would  have  been  the  Story 
of  the  Righteous  Samaritan,  not  very  inspiring.  But  no,  the  Samari- 
tan, forgetting  himself,  put  the  wounded  man  on  his  beast,  took  him 
to  an  inn,  and  bade  the  innkeeper  care  for  him.  This  motive  gives 
us  the  Story  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  And  human  hearts  have  been 
stirred  by  it  down  the  centuries.  Why  does  the  parable  live?  For  the 
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same  reason  that  Christ  hves  in  human  hearts.  It  is  righteousness  > 
redeemed  by  love  into  goodness!' 

Another  indication  of  Ralph  Sockman's  place  among  the  20th  cen- 
tury pulpit  giants  was  the  poll  conducted  by  Christian  Century  which; 
named  him  one  of  the  six  foremost  clergymen  of  all  denominations 
in  the  United  States.  Look  also  took  note  of  him  as  the  most  widely 
known  Methodist  preacher  in  the  country.  Time  was  not  far  behind 
when  they  proclaimed  him  one  of  the  most  noted  preachers  of  ouri 
time. 

A  person  is  often  known  by  the  causes  to  which  he  gives  himself, 
and  Peace  was  a  major  social  concern  of  this  noted  minister.  He  took 
an  active  lead  in  encouraging  and  supporting  this  elusive  goal  for 
which  people  through  the  ages  have  hungered.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  Church  Peace  Union,  as  well  as 
being  president  of  his  own  church's  Board  of  World  Peace.  His  ac- 
tivities and  interests  reached  out  to  other  significant  organizations! 
as  well,  and  after  his  retirement  he  had  the  honor  of  holding  the] 
position  of  director  of  The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans  of 
New  York,  and  I  believe,  also  associated  with  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Sockman  was  a  delegate  to  the  Tenth  World  Methodist  Con- 
ference in  Oslo,  Norway  in  1961.  After  he  had  returned  to  his  New* 
York  pulpit  a  group  of  the  officers  of  that  organization  stopped  in 
New  York  on  their  return  and  worshipped  at  Christ  Church.  As  the : 
church  was  crowded,  they  were  ushered  to  the  very  front  pews.  Look- 
ing down  from  the  pulpit  seeing  these  friends,  Dr.  Sockman  decid- 
ed to  have  some  fun  with  them.  Dr.  Elmer  Clark,  the  retiring  secretary  | 
of  the  council,  had  written  a  number  of  books  and  among  his  more: 
recent  ones  was  a  study  of  small  religious  groups  in  America.  This  : 
book  had  the  title  "Small  Sects  in  America"  and  is  still  used  as  a 
college  textbook.  Sockman  told  the  congregation  about  the  book 
and  that  Dr.  Clark  was  in  the  congregation.  He  further  said  that  i 
if  he  ever  wrote  a  book  about  sex  it  would  be  more  interesting  than 
Dr.  Clark's,  and  that  he  would  know  more  about  it  than  to  spell  it : 
S-E-CT-S! 


Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

A  great  preacher  with  real  class! 
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William  L.  Stidger 

(1885-1949) 


Preacher,  poet,  author,  teacher  and  perhaps  the  foremost  church 
mbUc  relations  authority  and  practitioner  of  the  century,  Wilham 

Stidger,  was  an  amazing  person  of  many  talents.  It  has  often  been 
bid  that  he  was  an  accomplished  hand  at  making  news,  and  managed 
jn  some  way  to  make  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper  week  after 
l^eek.  His  usual  procedure  upon  receiving  a  new  appointment  was 
p  find  the  issues  in  which  the  citizens  of  his  new  location  were  most 
pterested  and  involve  himself  in  them.  He  had  an  uncanny  ability 
b  sense  out  what  these  issues  w^ere  and  how  to  connect  them  with 
is  ministry.  Consequently,  within  a  matter  of  few  days  after  he  had 
rrived  in  a  community,  his  name  became  a  household  word. 

I  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  Bill  Stidger  was  an 
(naginary  figure  created  by  expert  public  relations  devices.  There 
!/as  real  substance  and  diversity  in  his  always  popular  ministry.  His 
reaching  regularly  attracted  overflow  congregations,  and  it  was  said 
f  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  preachers  who  could  make  a  mid- 
week prayer  meeting  an  exciting  experience  w  ith  standing-room-only 
ttendance. 

Stidger's  style  of  preaching  will  bear  some  study,  and  the  minister 
j/ho  takes  the  time  to  understand  it  will  find  his  time  well  spent, 
[e  created  an  entirely  new  idea  in  preaching  and  sermon  making 
ith  his  dramatic  series  of  book  sermons,  art  sermons,  hymn  sermons 
ad  the  symphonic  sermons  in  which  he  skillfully  adapted  to  the 
reaching  hour  the  teachings  of  these  contemporary  aids.  Best  of 
1  his  original  symphonic  sermons  was  a  lode  star  discovery  for  those 
)rtunate  enough  to  make  use  of.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
im  personally  give  me  private  instruction  in  this  type  of  preaching, 
ong  with  his  own  preaching  demonstrations  of  it  from  my  own 
iilpit.  For  a  number  of  years  he  would  also  send  me  ideas,  bits  of 
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poetry  and  great  quotations  which  lent  themselves  to  symphonic 
sermonizing. 

To  explain  more  fully  this  type  of  preaching,  he  would  find  some- 
one of  the  above  which  in  a  few  lines,  easily  remembered,  contained 
the  central  theme  of  his  message.  At  the  beginning,  conclusion,  and 
at  two  or  three  divisions  of  his  sermon,  he  would  suddenly  repeat 
this  quotation  in  the  same  way  the  musical  theme  of  a  symphony 
is  repeated.  It  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  effective  style  of  preaching 
of  which  I  have  ever  heard,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  sermon 
"going  over".  Every  member  of  the  congregation  left  the  church  with 
that  brief  poem  or  quotation  illustrating  the  sermon  unconsciously 
committed  to  memory. 

Dr.  Stidger  was  on  the  Boston  University  Faculty  when  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  him.  On  my  invitation,  he  came  to  my  church 
in  Thomasville  for  a  preaching  mission.  I  learned  many  interesting  i 
things  about  him  during  that  first  week,  and  we  became  fast  friends 
until  his  death.  I  learned  that  he  was  an  indefatigable  reader,  some- 
times literally  devouring  two  or  three  books  a  day.  Many  publishers] 
always  sent  advanced  complimentary  copies  of  their  books  to  him, 
and  he  later  passed  many  of  these  on  to  me.  He  was  also  a  great  i 
tease,  and  I  often  lived  a  hard  life  when  he  was  around,  and  even 
when  he  was  away  his  vast  correspondence  was  filled  with  the  same: 
kind  of  harrassment.  I  did  learn,  however,  that  he  could  "take  it" 
as  well  as  "dish  it  out!'  In  addition  to  his  preaching,  I  would  have: 
to  place  him  close  to  my  all-time  favorite  teacher  of  homiletics,  Hal 
Luccock! 

For  a  number  of  years  before  his  death.  Dr.  Stidger  was  from  timei 
to  time  our  house  guest,  as  was  Bishop  Hughes,  who  shared  with 
him  the  same  home-town,  Moundsville,  West  Virginia.  He  particu- 
larly Hked  to  visit  us  in  Asheville  when  I  was  pastor  of  Central 
Methodist  Church  there,  since  one  of  his  literary  heroes  was  Thomasi 
Wolfe,  an  Asheville  native,  who  flashed  all  too  briefly  across  the  liter- 
ary scene.  I  think  one  of  the  high  points  of  his  career  was  the  Sun- 
day night  when,  in  an  ecumenical  service  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  it  was  my  time  to  preach.  As  my  guest,  he  took  my  place 
in  preaching  that  night.  He  began  by  saying,  "This  pulpit  is  a  holy 
place  for  me  tonight,  for  it  was  from  this  very  place  that  the  funeralP 
of  the  great  literary  figure,  Thomas  Wolfe,  was  conducted!'  There^ 
were  some  startled  looks  in  the  congregation,  for  there  were  those 
among  them  who  had  known  Thomas  Wolfe  and  had  not  thought 
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of  him  as  the  great  spiritual  force  he  appeared  to  be  to  Dr.  Stidger. 

There  were  many  interesting  things  about  this  preacher,  teacher, 
author  and  poet,  which  could  be  told,  but  one  has  interested  me  more 
than  the  others.  This  was  an  event  which  happened  during  his  Kansas 
City  pastorate.  I  first  heard  of  it  from  Dr.  Halford  Luccock.  It  was 
such  a  strange  and  unlikely  story  that  I  once  asked  Bill  if  it  were 
true.  He  confirmed  that  story  in  every  detail. 

When  Sinclair  Lewis  wrote  "Elmer  Gantry"  he  had  a  room  in  the 
Stidger  home.  One  day  during  this  time  Ethel  Barrymore  and  Hugh 
Walpole  both  were  in  Kansas  City.  Miss  Barrymore  was  to  appear 
in  a  dramatic  presentation,  and  Hugh  Walpole  was  to  do  a  lecture. 
In  characteristic  fashion  Bill  Stidger  got  in  touch  with  both  and  in- 
vited them  to  join  Sinclair  Lewis  for  dinner  in  their  home.  Both  ac- 
cepted, and  on  the  evening  she  had  three  such  distinguished  guests, 
Mrs.  Stidger  counted  heavily  on  her  splendid  black  maid,  Eva,  to 
serve  in  her  usual  dependable  manner.  In  the  middle  of  the  meal, 
however,  a  very  unusual  thing  happened.  Eva  came  into  the  dining- 
room  from  the  kitchen  in  some  excitement  to  tell  Mrs.  Stidger  of 
the  crisis.  A  look  of  consternation  spread  over  the  hostess'  coun- 
tenance, for  Eva  announced  that  George,  her  fiance  with  whom  her 
marriage  had  been  postponed  several  times,  was  in  the  kitchen  with 
a  wedding  license  demanding  that  she  drop  everything  and  go  get 
married  at  once.  Eva,  who  did  not  want  to  lose  George  again,  simply 
said,  "I've  got  to  go  now!" 

Bill  Stidger,  however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  "EvaJ'  he  said, 
"you  go  tell  George  it  will  cost  him  at  least  five  dollars  to  get  married 
anywhere  you  go.  If  he  will  wait  until  you  have  finished  serving,  I 
will  perform  the  ceremony  free!'  In  a  moment  Eva  was  back  to  say, 
"George  says  that  will  be  all  right!' 

The  crisis  averted,  Eva  proceeded  to  finish  serving.  Afterward  the 
entire  party  went  into  the  living-room  where  Eva  and  George  were 
united  in  matrimony  and  left  on  their  honeymoon  with  their  wedding 
certificate  signed  by  witnesses  Ethel  Barrymore,  Hugh  Walpole  and 
Sinclair  Lewis. 

Bill  was  not  always  so  successful,  it  seems,  in  matters  of  the  heart. 
While  in  high  school  in  Moundsville  he  evidently  was  quite 
enamoured  by  a  pretty  little  classmate  whom  he  remembered  all  of 
his  life  as  pretty  little  Minnie.  Evidently  Mrs.  Stidger  was  quite  tolerant 
of  his  sometimes  referring  to  her,  so  that  one  day  when  they  were 
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passing  through  Moundsville  he  asked  Mrs.  Stidger  if  she'd  mind 
his  stopping  to  speak  to  "pretty  little  Minnie".  She  told  him  she  didn't 
mind,  but  to  park  around  the  corner  and  she'd  wait  for  him.  Bill 
was  all  excited  as  he  rang  the  door  bell  for  he  had  not  seen  his  old 
flame  in  many,  many  years.  The  visit  was  quite  brief  and  he  returned 
to  the  car  somewhat  downcast.  When  his  wife  asked  how  "pretty 
little  Minnie"  was,  he  almost  broke  down  as  he  replied,  "She  was 
old  and  fat,  and  of  all  things,  she  was  a  lady  undertaker!" 

Mrs.  Stidger  almost  went  into  hysterics  and  comforted  him  with 
these  words,  "Bill,  have  you  looked  in  the  mirror?  You  are  not  the 
bargain  you  were  fifty  years  ago  yourself!"  He  told  me  that  he  never 
dropped  in  to  see  "pretty  little  Minnie"  again! 

Dr.  Stidger  was  always  looking  for  good  sermon  illustrations  and 
other  homiletic  material.  These  he  used  in  a  number  of  his  manyj 
books  which,  in  turn,  helped  in  making  many  a  preacher's  sermons 
more  interesting.  One  day  our  little  five  or  six  year  old  daughter  was! 
in  the  back  drive  playing  with  our  cat.  The  little  neighborhood  bully 
came  along  and  tried  to  put  the  cat  in  the  garbage  can.  Diane  wasj 
indignant,  and  said,  "I'll  tell  my  mother^'  She  started  toward  the  house 
but  changed  her  mind,  clinched  her  little  fists  and  said,  "No  I  won't; 
here  I  come!" 

This  so  fascinated  Dr.  Stidger  that  he  gave  Diane  nation  wide  pub- 
licity both  in  one  of  his  books  and  in  his  syndicated  writing.  He 
said,  "This  is  what  we  need,  more  people  who  are  willing  to  say,: 
'here  I  come'  when  trouble  arises!' 

I  have  mentioned  before  of  writing  to  Roy  Smith  for  some  help 
on  an  address  I  gave  to  the  Southeastern  Jurisdiction  Ministers  Week 
on  "The  Minister  and  His  Reading!"  I  also  wrote  for  help  on  this 
to  Dr.  Stidger  at  Boston  University  School  of  Theology.  He  promptly 
sent  me  a  lot  of  material,  but  said  he  once  wrote  a  book  on  this 
general  line  which  was  exactly  what  I  needed.  He  did  not,  however, 
have  a  copy  and  the  book  was  out  of  print. 

I  had  learned  never  to  underestimate  the  persistence  with  which 
he  would  try  to  be  helpful.  A  few  days  later  a  package  arrived  with 
the  book  he  thought  he  could  not  find.  It  was  The  Place  of  Books 
In  The  Life  We  Live  by  William  L.  Stidger.  Upon  opening  it  I  found 
the  book  mark  of  Boston  University  School  of  Theology  inside  the 
front  cover.  On  the  next  page  "Gift  to  the  Library  from  The  Author 
April  18,  1941" 
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[hen,  in  Bill's  own  scrawl  these  words: 

'Dear  Lee  —  I'm  always  willing  to  steal  for  a  Pal,  so  here  is  the 
)ook  you  need  —  Affectionately,  Bill 

I  hope  Bill  has  been  forgiven  by  this  time,  and  that  I  will  be  some- 
ime  for  allowing  this  book  to  become  lost  on  my  bookshelves  for 
0,  these  forty  years! 

How  better  could  this  profile  close  than  with  Bill's  masterpiece? 

I  Saw  God  Wash  The  World  Last  Night 

I  saw  God  wash  the  world  last  night 
With  his  sweet  showers  on  high; 
And  then  when  morning  came 
I  saw  him  hang  it  out  to  dry. 

He  washed  each  slender  blade  of  grass 
;        And  every  trembling  tree; 

He  flung  his  showers  against  the  hills 
And  swept  the  rolling  sea. 

The  white  rose  is  a  deeper  white; 
The  red  a  richer  red 
Since  God  washed  every  fragrant  face 
And  put  them  all  to  bed. 

There's  not  a  bird,  there's  not  a  bee 
]        That  wings  along  the  way 
i         But  is  a  cleaner  bird  and  bee 
I        Than  it  was  yesterday. 

I  saw  God  wash  the  world  last  night; 
Ah,  would  he  had  washed  me. 
As  clean  of  all  my  dust  and  dirt 
As  that  old  white  birch  tree! 

Written  out  for  Mae  and  Lee  Tuttle  on  my  visit  to  their  home  in 
Thomasville  the  last  week  of  March  of  1944  — 
j  Wm.  L.  Stidger  —  "Bill" 


Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

Artistic  master  of  many  fields  —  what  a  friend! 
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Herbert  Welch 

(1862-1969) 

Some  irreverent  cynic  once  said  that  Methuselah  Uved  969  years, 
and  thereby  estabHshed  himself  as  the  oldest  person  in  history.  Aside j 
from  that  record,  however,  the  only  thing  he  could  be  noted  for  wasj 
the  fact  that  he  dirtied  up  one  million,  ninety  thousand,  one  hundred 
twenty  five  sets  of  dishes  for  his  women  folk  to  wash!  What  a  record; 
to  be  proud  of!  Longevity,  evidently  then,  is  not  the  most  important  j 
thing  in  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  life  story  which  is  filled  with  service  to  one's 
God  and  to  his  fellowman  can  only  be  multiplied  by  the  years  a  faith- 
ful minister  lives  beyond  the  scriptural  limit  of  "three  score  years 
and  ten".  It  is  about  such  a  faithful  and  productive  minister  that] 
this  profile  is  being  written.  Herbert  Welch  was  born  on  November 
f  7,  1862  while  the  Civil  War  was  raging,  and  lived  until  April  4,  1969 
in  the  107th  year  of  his  life.  Not  only  did  he  live  for  nearly  one 
hundred  and  seven  years,  but  he  also  filled  those  years  with  an 
unbelievable  record  of  service  and  achievement. 

Ordinarily,  statistical  records  are  not  overly  inspiring,  but  the  serv- 
ice and  achievements  of  this  remarkable  man  are  amazing.  He  en-i 
tered  the  ministry  of  the  M.E.  Church  in  1890  and  served  a  number 
of  churches  in  the  New  York  Conference  until  1905,  at  which  time 
he  was  elected  President  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  He  served  in 
this  capacity  until  1916  when  he  was  elected  a  bishop.  For  the  next 
twenty  years  he  was  the  resident  bishop  of  Japan  and  Korea,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  Shanghai  areas.  Later,  after  retirement,  he  ad- 
ministered the  Boston  area  as  interim  bishop  for  a  short  period.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social 
Service;  a  member  of  the  University  Senate;  chairman  of  the  joint ' 
committee  which  organized  the  Methodist  Church  in  Korea,  and  was 
named  World  Outlook's  Methodist  Man  of  the  Year  in  1958.  At  age 
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' '  eighty-five  he  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  Wesleyan  Univer- 
i  sity,  and  the  College  Chapel  Altar  was  dedicated  in  his  honor. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  Bishop  Welch's  life  has  to  be  the 
founding  of  The  Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Relief  (now 
UMCOR)  of  which  he  was  chairman  and  executive  from  1940  until 
1948.  My  own  closest  relationship  with  this  great  man  was  in  con- 
nection with  this  organization  on  which  I  served  for  twelve  years. 
Although  he  had  long  been  retired  by  that  time,  he  continued  to  attend 
the  meetings  and  participate  in  the  discussions,  and  with  good  reason! 
This  was  the  organization  closest  to  his  heart  which  was  sending 
millions  of  dollars  in  relief  to  hungry  and  homeless  people  overseas 
and  which  he  himself  had  founded  at  age  seventy-seven  after  his  retire- 
ment from  the  episcopacy.  It  is  amazing  but  true  that  here  was  a 
man  who  founded  an  organization  after  retirement,  and  lived  to  help 
celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  And  not  only  that,  he  delivered 
the  sermon  while  in  his  one  hundred  third  year.  No  one  could  have 
preached  a  clearer  or  more  appropriate  sermon.  In  that  quarter  of 
i  a  century,  also,  the  organization  had  raised  and  distributed 
$28,000,000  in  overseas  aid! 

I  remember  publishing  in  "World  Parish"  a  little  monthly  periodical 
I  of  which  I  was  editor.  Bishop  Welch's  picture  and  an  account  of  the 
!  twenty-five  year  history  of  the  organization.  It  was  typical  of  the 
i  man  that  he  immediately  wrote  in  long  hand  that  he  did  not  deserve 
I  what  I  had  said  about  him,  but  if  I  had  five  or  six  extra  copies,  he'd 
be  glad  to  have  them!  Such  humor  was  most  characteristic  of  him. 

i  Bishop  Welch  was  the  first  bishop  of  any  church  to  live  to  be  one 
hundred  years  of  age.  He  was,  of  course,  also  the  only  one  to  write 
I  a  book  after  his  one  hundredth  birthday.  His  book,  "As  I  Recall  My 
I  Past  Century"  is  an  interesting  volume  of  the  events  and  influences 
I  which  had  special  significance  for  him.  In  some  way  one  gets  the 
I  impression  from  his  spirit  as  well  as  the  title  of  his  book  that  he 
was  expecting  to  live  for  another  century. 

f  There  are  many  stories  about  his  age  which  reflect  the  humorous 
'  outlook  of  this  centenarian  bishop.  One  of  the  best  known  was  the 
I  conversation  he  had  with  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  who,  at  that  time, 
j  was  in  his  forties,  while  Bishop  Welch  was  well  along  in  his  nineties, 
j  Bishop  Kennedy  said,  "I  hope  that  I  can  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
j  tion  of  the  centennial  of  your  birth!'  Bishop  Welch  looked  him  over 
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and  replied,  "You  look  pretty  healthy;  I  think  maybe  you  will  make 
it!" 

There  was  also  the  time  when  someone  asked  him  how  long  he 
thought  he  might  live.  In  reply,  he  used  the  words  of  the  famous 
football  coach,  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  who  answered  the  same  ques- 
tion by  saying,  "I  may  live  forever.  You  hardly  ever  heard  of  anyone 
dying  after  he  is  a  hundred  years  old!" 

As  I  have  indicated,  much  of  Bishop  Welch's  ministry  was  spent 
overseas,  particularly  in  the  Orient.  In  his  work  there  he  made  many 
contributions  to  the  spiritual  ministry  of  the  church  and  its  mem- 
bers. To  my  mind  one  of  his  greatest  contributions  was  his  major 
part  in  the  authorship  of  a  Christian  Creed,  appropriately  enough 
called  "The  Korean  Creed"  which  is  widely  used  throughout  the 
world.  Perhaps  it  is  partially  because  I  got  to  know  of  the  spiritual 
greatness  of  the  author,  but  also  because  it  says  in  such  a  spiritually 
satisfying  way  so  much  of  what  I  believe  that  it  has  become  my 
favorite  creed.  It  goes  as  follows: 

We  believe  in  the  one  God  and  ruler  of  all  things. 

Father  of  all  men,  the  source  of  all  goodness  and  beauty, 

all  truth  and  love. 

We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  our 
teacher,  example  and  Redeemer,  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  God  present  with  us  for 
guidance,  for  comfort  and  for  strength. 

We  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  in  the  life  of  love 
and  prayer,  and  in  grace  equal  to  every  need. 

We  believe  in  the  Word  of  God  contained  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  the  sufficient  rule  both  of  faith  and  of  practice. 

We  believe  in  the  Church  as  the  fellowship  for  worship 
and  for  service  for  all  who  are  united  to  the  living  Lord. 

We  believe  in  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  divine  rule  in 
human  society,  and  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  under 
the  fatherhood  of  God. 

We  believe  in  the  final  triumph  of  righteousness,  and  in 
the  life  everlasting. 

AMEN. 

Key  Descriptive  Phrase: 

Over  a  century  of  creative  Christian  living. 
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Lee  F.  Tuttle,  General  Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  World  Methodist 
Council,  is  a  native  of  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  and  holds  degrees  from 
Duke  and  Yale  Universities  and  Elon  College.  His  last  church  was 
First  Methodist,  Charlotte. 

He  has  travelled  extensively  on  all  six  continents  and  in  ninety-eight 
countries  of  the  world. 

He  has  been  listed  for  many  years  in  "Who's  Who  in  MethodismJ' 
"Who's  Who  In  America','  "Who's  Who  In  the  World;'  and  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  International  Biography"  (Cambridge). 

For  fifteen  years  he  participated  in  practically  every  major  ecumen- 
ical conference,  including  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

This  is  his  sixth  book,  and  he  was  on  the  Editorial  Board,  and  a 
contributer  to  the  three-million  word  "Encyclopedia  of  World 
Methodism;'  and  has  edited  a  number  of  volumes. 

He  is  beUeved  to  be  the  only  former  Duke  varsity  football  player 
to  have  preached  in  University  Services  in  Duke  Chapel. 
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